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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



*HE text here presented, adapted for use in mixed 
:s, has been carefully collated with that of six or seven 
[the latest and best editions. Where there was any dis- 
iment those readings have been adopted which 
ftmed most reasonable and were supported by the best 
thority. 

^Professor Meiklejohn's exhaustive notes form the sub- 
ice of those here used ; and his plan, as set forth in 
** General Notice" annexed, has been carried out in 
volumes. But as these plays are intended rather for 
ipils in school and college than for ripe Shakespearian 
lolars, we have not hesitated to prune his notes of what 
ir was thought to be too learned for our purpose, or 
other grounds was deemed irrelevant to it. The notes 
other English editors have been freely incorporated. 

B. K. 
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GENERAL NOTICE. 



" An attempt has been made in these new editions to 
interpret Shakespeare by the aid of Shakespeare himself. 
The Method of Comparison has been constantly employ- 
ed ; and the language used by him in one place has been 
compared with the lang;uage used in other places in simi- 
lar circumstances, as well as with older English and with 
newer English. The text has been as carefully and as 
thoroughly annotated as the text of any Greek or Latin 
classic. 

** The first purpose in this elaborate annotation is, of 
course the full working out of Shakespeare's meaning. 
The Elditor has in all circumstances taken as much pains 
with this as if he had been making out the difficult and 
obscure terms of a will in which he himself was personally 
interested ; and he submits that this thorough excavation 
of the meaning of a really profound thinker is one of the 

ry best kinds of training that a boy or girl can receive at 

diool. This is to read the very mind of Shakespeare, and 
p weave his thoughts into the fibre of one's own mental 
pnstitution. And always new rewards come to the care- 
nil reader — ^in the shape of new meanings, recognition of 
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thoughts he had before missed, of relations bet 
characters that had hitherto escaped him. For 
Shakespeare is just like examining Nature ; thei 
hollownesses, there is no scamped work, for Sha 
is ts patiently exact and as first-hand as Nature h 

** Besides this thorough woiking-out of Shak 
meaning, advantage has been taken of the oppoi 
teach his English — to make each play an introd 
the English of Shakespeare. For this purp 
ous collections of similar phrases have been gathc 
other plays ; his idioms have been dwelt upon ; '. 
liar use of words ; his style and his rhythm 
Teachers may consider that too many instances a 
but, in teaching, as in everything else, the old Fr 
Ing is true : Asseg n*y « , j'f7 trop tCy «. The 
need not require each pupil to give him all the 
collected. If each gives one or two, it will pre 
enough ; and, among them all, it is certain that o 
will stick in the memory. It is probable that, for 
pils who do not study either Greek or L.atin, this 
amination of every word and phrase in the text c 
speare will be the best substitute that can be fouo 
study of the ancient classics. 

'* It were much to be hoped that Shakespeai 
become more and more of a study, and that e 
and girl should have a thorough knowledge of at 
play of Shakespeare before leaving schooL It ' 
one of the best lessons in human life, without tt 
of a polluting or degrading experience. It wc 
hsLVQ the effect of bringing back into the too pale 
mal English of moderu t\mi&s a\ax^<& t^mxc^^x o\ 



vigoroua phrases vhlch vould help to dewtop as irell ai 
to reflect vigpr in the characters o[ the readeis. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more poiret than 
anjr other writer that ever lived — he made it do more and 
say more than it had ever done ; he made it speak i» a 
more original way ; and his combinations of nordsare per- 
petual provocations and invitations to originality and to . 
newness of insight,"— J. M. D, MeiklejOhH, M.A., 
Pro/iaor o/tMe Thtory, History, and Practia ^ Edma- 
tum in tit Univtrsity ^ St. Andrevis. 
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vig;orous phrases which would help to develop as well as 
to reflect vigor in the characters of the readers. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more power than 
any other writer that ever lived — he made it do more and 
say more than it had ever done ; he made it speak i» a 
more original way ; and his combinations of words are per- 
petual provocations and invitations to originality and to 
newness of insight.*' — ^J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., 
Professor of the Theory^ History^ and Practice of Educa- 
tion in the University of St. Andrews, 
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vigORMu phrases which would help to develop as well u 
to reflect vigor In the characteis o( the readeis. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more power than 
any other writer that ever lived — he made it do mare and 
sa; more than it had ever done ; he made it spealc is a 
more original way ; and his combinations of wordsate per- 
petual provocations and invitations to Driginolity and to 
newness of insight."— J. M, D. Meiklejohs, M.A,, 
Pn/tsser of flu Theory, History, and Practice </ Edaca- 
Han «"■ tit Univtraty ^St. Andrivis. 
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thoughts he had before missed, of relations 
characters that had hitherto escaped him. P^ 
Shakespeare is just like examining^ Nature ; tl^e/r 
hollownesses, there is no scamped work, for SZcd/ 
is ts patiently exact and as first-hand as Nature he 

*' Besides this thorough woridng-out of Shake 
meaning, advantage has been taken of the opport^^ 
teach his English — ^to make each play an introdu 
the English of Shakespeare. For this purpo*..^^ 
ous collections of similar phrases have been gather^ 
other plays ; his idioms have been dwelt upon ; his r 
liar use of words; his style and his rhythm. 
Teachers may consider that too many instances are giveT 
but, in teaching, as in ever3rthing else, the old French 8^ 
Ing is true : Assez n*y « , j'f7 trop n^y a. The Teach^fi^ 
need not require each pupil to give him tf // the instances 
collected. If each gives one or two, it will probably be 
enough ; and, among them all, it is certain that one or two 
will stick in the memory. It is probable that, for those pu. 
pils who do not study either Greek or L.atin, this close ex« 
amination of every word and phrase in the text of Shake, 
speare will be the best substitute that can be found for the 
study of the ancient classics. 

** It were much to be hoped that Shakespeare should 
become more and more of a study, and that every boy 
and girl should have a thorough knowledge of at least one 
play of Shakespeare before leaving schooL It would be 
one of the best lessons in human life, without the chance 
of a polluting or degrading experience. It would also 
have the effect of bringing back into the too pale and for- 
mal English of modem times a large number of pithy and 
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vigorous phrases which would help to develop as well as 
to reflect vigor in the characters of the readers. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more power than 
any other writer that ever lived — he made it do more and 
say more than it had ever done ; he made it speak i» a 
more original way ; and his combinations of words are per- 
petual provocations and invitations to originality and to 
newness of insight."— J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., 
Professor of the Theory^ History^ and Practice of Educa- 
tiom in the University of St, Andrews, 



PLAN OF STUDY 



FOR 



'PERFECT POSSESSION.' 



To attain to the standard of * Perfect Pos- 
session/ the reader ought to have ^n inti- 
mate and ready knowledge of the subject. 
(See opposite page.) 

The student ought, first of all, to read the 
play as a pleasure ; then to read it over again, 
with his mind upon the characters and the 
plot ; and lastly, to read it for the meanings, 
grammar, &c. 

With the help of the scheme, he can easily 
draw up for himself short examination papers 
(i) on each scene, (2) on each act, (3) on 
the whole play. (See page 13.) 
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L The Plot and Story of the Flay. 
(a) The general plot ; 
{d) The special incidents. 
8. The Characten: Ability to give a connected account 
of all that is done and most of what is said by 
each character in the play. ' 

8. The Inflaence and Interiday of the Charaeten upon 
each other. 

(a) Relation of A to B and of B to A ; 
(d) Relation of A to C and D. 
4. Ckmplete Fonefliion of the Language. 
(a) Meanings of words ; 

{d) Use of old words, or of words in an old mean- 
ing; 

(c) Grammar; 

(dO Ability to quote lines to illustrate a gram- 
matical point. 
jk Power to Beprodnce, or Qnote. 

{a) What was said by A or B on a particular 
occasion; 

(d) What was said by A in reply to B ; 

(c) What argument was used by C at a particu- 

lar juncture ; 

(d) To quote a line in instance of an idiom or of 

a peculiar meaning. 
& Power to Locate. 

(t^ To attribute a line or statement to a certain 

person on a certain occasion ; 
(S) To cap a line ; 
(c) To fill in the right word or epithet. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



In this delightful comedy we have a gallery of foreign 
scenes and portrait!^. Venice and the Rialto— lovers in a 
gondola — ^moonlit groves and sweet music, seem the very 
elements of poetical representation ; added to which we 
have the attraction of two dramatic plots, a succession of 
characters marked by strong individuality and personal 
contrasts, and dialogues and speeches remarkable for their 
select beauty, vigor, and picturesque language. The 
whole drama is carefully finished, and with such artistic 
skill and success as to render it equally interesting and ef- 
fective as a romantic poem and a theatrical performance. 

The composition of this play belongs to the middle pe- 
riod of Shakespeare's dramatic career, when imagination 
was the more active and predominant faculty, though often 
yielding to philosophic analysis and speculation. At a la« 
ter period we have greater power, deeper insight, and pro 
founder emotion, but only casual returns of that sporti' 
gaiety and inspiring romance which form the sunshinf 
his drama. The Merchant of Venice is one of the 1 
enumerated by Meres in 1598. It was probably pro 
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a few years eariier, as Henslow in his Diary mentions The 
Venetian Comedy^ a play acted in August, 1594. Shakes- 
peare's drama was published in 1598, entered in the Sta- 
tioners' Registers on the aad of July, and two other edi- 
tions were issued in x6oo. As usual, the poet had recourse 
to older fictions for the incidents of his drama. The two 
plots are both taken from that storehouse, the Latin Gesta 
Romanorum^ portions of which found their way into all 
collections of tales. The story of the bond, and the for- 
feiture of the pound of flesh, is supposed to be originally 
Oriental ; and it is also given in the work of a Florentine 
novelist, Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, which was written as 
early as 1378, but not published until two centuries later. 
This tale, called // Pecorone^ contains the leading inci- 
dents of the play. * The lender of the money (under very 
similar circumstances, and the wants of the Christian bor- 
rower arising out of nearly the same events) is a Jew, and 
there also we have the 

''equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me." ' * 

The disguise and agency of Portia, and the gift of the 
ring, are also taken from this novel, and the heroine is 
* Donna del Belmont ej* 

The story of the choice of the three caskets has been 
closely followed by the dramatist, but in the novel the 
chooser is a lady, daughter of the king of Apulia. To as- 



* Collier's Shaittpeart*$ Library, in which the novel of Fiorentino is 
published. It also forms part of the Latin Storitt tff1k$ ThirUtntk 
and FourtutUh Centurits, printed by Mr. Wricrht. 



certain vhether she was worthj Ihe hand of (he son of An- 
selmus, emperor of Rome, three vessels were placed before 
ber. One was of pure gold, aod filled with dead mea'i 
bones ; it bore this inscripCioD : ' Who chooses me shall 
find what he deserves.' The second was of silver, filled 
vlth earth, and was inscribed: 'Who chooses me shall 
find what nature covets.' The third vessel was of lead, but 
filled with piedous stones, and It bore the inscription : 
'Who chooses me shall find what God hath placed.' The 
princess, like Bassanio, preferred the leaden vessel, and 
was united to (he object of her aHection. Of these foreign 
tales no English translation of the time of Shalfespeare has 
been met with. It is highly probable, however, consider- 
ing the avidity with which all romantic fictions were 
sought after and perosed during the reign of Eliiabelh, 
that such a work existed. Nay, it is likely that the inci- 
dents had been produced on Che stag« long previous to the 
date of Tkt Merchant of Vtnice. In Gosson's School a/ f 
Abuse, 1579, amoDg the few ' good and sweet ' plays of 
which grave Stephen approved, he mentions The Jew 
theait at Iht Butt, represextiHg the Greediness of Warli- 
ly Choosers and the Bloody Minds 0/ Usurers. There wa» 
also a ballad (included in Percy's Reliques) which war 
founded on the tale in // Pecorone, and bore the coplo* 
title of A New Sang; sketaing the Cruelly 0/ Geruulu.- 
yew, who, lending to a Merchant an Hundred Croi 
would have a Pound of his Fltsh because he could na 
him at lie time Appointed. Some hints, as Perw 
S/iate^ieate dfrived from the ballad. Yoi «i 
maaaerio wbicb AnIonJo was enttappe4taWjVB 
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»No penny for the kmn of it, 
For one year you thall pay. 
You may do me as good a turn 
Beibre my dying day. 

But we will have a mtrryjett. 

For to be talked long : 
You shall make me a bond, quoth h^ 

That shall be large and strong.* 

And the incident, so effective on the stage, of whetting the 
knife, with which the penalty was to be exacted : 

'The bloody Jew, now ready is, 
With whetted blade in hand, 
To spoil the blood of innocent 
By forfeit of his bond.* 

The comic scenes with which Shakespeare invariably en- 
riches his borrowed plots are but sparingly introduced in 
this play. The characters of Gratiano, Launcelot, and 
Gobbo are, however, original — ^at least are not found in 
the Italian authorities. Marlowe's Barabas, in the/ew of 
Malta^ perhaps suggested Shy lock. The character is 
strongly drawn, is a powerful caricature, and Marlowe's 
play enjoyed vast popularity ; but how immeasurably su- 
perior is the Jew of Shakesp>eare to his fiendlike predeces- 
sor I * Shylock,' as Lamb says, ' is, in the midst of his 
savage purpose, a man. His motives, feelings, and re- 
sentments have something human in them. If you wrong 
uSf shall we not revenge ? Barabas is a mere monster, 
brought in with a large painted nose to please the rabble. 
He kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, invents infer- 
nal machines. He is just such an exhibition as, a cen- 
tury or two earlier, might have been played before the 
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Londoners by the royal command, when a general pil 
and massacre of the Hebrews had been previously reso 
on in the cabinet.' And the strong masculine un 
standing of Shylock is as conspicuous as his maligi 
His intellect challenges respect, and even towards A 
nio his animosity is only retaliation. Oppression 
made him mad. He is an eloquent pleader against 
wrongs of his nation, and the intolerance of their CI 
tian persecutors. Such sentiments were then new tc 
English audience, and constituted a lesson in the pri 
pies of toleration such as the Elizabethan playgoers c< 
not have heard from the pulpit, the bench, or the 
ate. Had it not been for his excessive avarice — a 
which, like hjrpocrisy or ingratitude, repels sympatl 
Shylock, in spite of his appalling vengeance, would 1 
extorted a feeling of admiration. 

The female characters in this play are nicely discr 
nated. Portia is the rich and stately feudal lady — gr 
ful, generous, and eloquent. Her personation of the 
doctor, and especially her unrivalled pleading for me 
are among the poet's finest tributes to the sex on the s 
of intellect. The superiority of Portia to Nerissa 
Jessica is admirably preserved throughout the play v 
out being obtruded. Jessica, indeed, with all her spri 
liness and love of Lorenzo, is but a heartless beauty, 
might pardon her flight from the dreary paternal he 
but to rob her father of his ducats and precious st< 
(including Leah's turquoise), and betray his secret con 
sations with his countrymen, was a touch of Judaism 
much for Christian forgiveness. Of detached spee 
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and images, a splendid bead-roll might be culled from 
this drama. We may instance Gratiano's address : * Let 
me play the fool,* Act I. sc. i ; Shylock's vindication of 
his race. Act III. sc. i ; Bassanio's soliloquy on outward 
shows, Act III. sc. 3 ; Portia's famous eulogy of mercy, 
Act IV. sc. I ; Lorenzo's speech on harmony and music, 
ActV. sc. i; &c. 



* There is reason to conclude that the felicitous union of 
the two principal actions of this drama, that concatena- 
tion of cause and effect which has formed them into a 
whole, is to be ascribed almost exclusively to the judgment 
and the art of Shsikespeare. There is also another unity 
of equal moment, seldom found wanting, indeed, in any 
of the genuine plays of our poet, but which is particularly 
observable in this, that unity of feeling which, in the pre- 
sent instance, has given a uniform but an extraordinary 
tone to every part of the fable. Thus the unparalleled na- 
ture of the trial between the Jew and his debtor required, 
in order to produce that species of dramatic consistency so 
essential to the illusion of the reader or spectator, that the 
other important incident of the piece should assume an 
equal cast of singularity ; the enigma, therefore, of the 
caskets is a most suitable counterpart to the savage eccen- 
tricity of the bond, and their skilful combination effects the 
probability arising from similitude of nature and intimacy 
of connection.* — Drake. 

* The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the best 
of Shakespeare*s comedies. This excellent play is referred 
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to the year 1597. In the management of the plot, which 
is sufficiently complex without the slightest confusion or 
incoherence, I do not conceive that it has been surpassed 
in the annals of any theatre. Yet there are those who still 
affect to sf>eak of Shakespeare as a barbarian ; and others 
who, giving, wh^ they think, due credit to his genius, 
deny him all judgment and dramatic taste. A comparison 
of his works with those of his contemporaries — and it is t 
surely to them that we should look — ^will prove that his 
judgment is by no means the least of his rare qualities. 
This is not so remarkable in the mere construction of his 
fable, though the present comedy is absolutely perfect in 
that point of view, and several others are excellently man- 
aged, as in the general keeping of the characters and the 
choice of incidents. If Shakespeare is sometimes extrava- 
gant, the Marstons and Middletons are seldom otherwise. 
The variety of characters in The Merchant of Venice^ ana 
the powerful delineation of those upon whom the interest 
chiefly depends, the effectiveness of many scenes in repre- 
sentation, the copiousness of the wit, and the beauty of the 
language, it would be superfluous to extol ; nor is it our 
office to repeat a tale so often told as the praise of Shakes- 
peare. In the language there is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscurity which soon became characteristic : 
but it is perhaps less observable than in any later play.'-^ 
Hallam. 




EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

[Taken from the English Civil Service Commission and other Papers. 
See Flan for Perfect Possession, p. 4 J 



A. 

1. Write a short view of the character of Shylock, and 
give passages to illustrate (a) his hatred, (d) his avarice, 
and (c) the mixed motives which impel him to bring about 
the ruin of Antonio. 

3. What is the function of Gratiano in the play ? 

3. Stat« by whom, of whom, and on what occasions, the 
following lines were uttered : — 

(a) They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
{d) And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

(c) For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 

(d) And I will go and purse the ducats straight. 
{e) So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

(/) Go to, here *s a simple line of life. 
(^ I think he only loves the world for him. 

4« Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : 
Pageants; prevented ; play t he fool ; wilful stillness ; pro- 
found conceit ; for this gear; a more swelling port ; find 
the other forth ; commodity ; good sentences ; a proper 
man ; sealed under ; stead me. 

15 
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5. Give some examples of compound adjectives in Shake- 
speare. 

.6. What promise does Gratiano make to Bassanio be- 
fore going down to Belmont ? 

B. 

z. Write a short accbunt of the character of Portia. 
3. Quote and explain as many legal phrases in this play 
as you remember. 

3. Annotate the following lines, and state by whom and 
when they were uttered : — 

(a) I have no mind of feasting forth to-night. 
(d) A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 
{c) I thought upon Antonio when he told me. 
{d) Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 
(«) From whom he bringeth sensible r^^reets. 
(/) Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

4. E^Uun and annotate the following words and phrases : 
A /awning' publican ; ripe wants ; possessed of; behold- 
ing; your single bond; the fearful guard; toil ; sand- 
blind ; frutify ; preferred ; guarded; civility; spoke us 
of; and obliged faith, 

5. Give some examples of {a) verbs and {J>) adjectives 
employed by Shakespeare with unusual meanings. 

6. Give some instances of the antecedent to who exist- 
ing in a possessive pronoun. 

C. 

I. Write a short account of the scene of Bassanio with 
^e caskets. 
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9. Who are Leonardo, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Launcelot, and 
Jessica ; and what part does each play ? 

3. Explain any peculiarities in the following lines ; and 
state by whom and when they were spoken : — 

{a) I speak too long ; but 'tis to peize the time. 
{d) The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
if) Like one of two contending in a prize. 
(^ Engaged my friend to his mere enemy. 
(e) I *U follow him no mors with bootless prayers. 
(/) You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity. . . . 

4. Continue each of the above quotations. 

5. Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : 
Untread again ; a weak disabling; suit; certified; you 
were best ; affection; derived; it lives unchecked ; fancy ; 
the guiHd shore ; continent; shrewd contents ; and en- 
force. 

6. Give some instances of Shakespeare's use of the 
dative. 

7. Quote some examples of double comparatives, double 
superlatives, and of double negatives in Shakespeare. 

8. Tell the story of Lorenzo and Jessica. 

D. 

I. Write a short account of the Trial Scene ; and in- 
dicate briefly — ^with quotations where you can— the be- 
havior of {a) Antonio, (b) Bassanio, {c) Gratiano. and (d) 
Shylock. 

3. What glimpses of Venice do we receive va iVvt ^Ikj \ 
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3. Annotate the (dknring Ubbs, and state br irinat 
OQ what occasioni tbej were uttered : — 

^) IliiB comet 100 near the pTaiaiDg of myself. 
(i) O dear disoetioQ, how his woids ai« suited I 
{cj Forgive a moiet)' of the principal, 
(il) When ther are fretten with the gusts of lieaveo 
(e) Repair thy wit, good youth, or It will lall 

To cureless luin. 
(/) There is no power in the toagae (rf man 

4. Write down the lines (a) which precede Bcd {tf th 
which follow the above. 

5. Annotate and explain the foUowiog wonia and pi 
SCSI Imfesition ; mi/hal; drfy tht matttr ; lelyoii/or 
ramrrse ! baited ; Jia'lkin kit danger; lover ; a jiat pott 

6. Give some instances of the use of an adjecthe aa 

7. How does Shakespeare use »n and in f 



t. Write a short account of the Garden ScEira and 
HouE-coHiNa of Portia. 
a. Explain the classical allu^ons in the following tinei 
(a) TroHus, methinla, mounted the Trojan walls. 
{S) Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew. 
Ic) Stood Dido with a willow in her hand. 
f^ Uedea fathered the enc^iantiedheite. 
3- Qnole the passage beEi'"''i'E • 

'Jf(nr*wcettbeinoonli(^litetv»*iv™^'^^^^*'** 
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4. What does Shakespeare say about the power of 
music ? 

' 5. Explain the following words and phrases : Stockish ; 
nothing is good without respect; hold day with the Anti- 
podes; been respective; break faith advisedly ; fear no other 
thing so sore as keeping safe Nerissa^s ring, 

6. Give some examples of Shakespeare's use of nouns 
as verbs. 

7. Quote some passag^es in which anif\s used. 

8. In what ways does Shakespeare use the proposition 
in? 

9. Give some instances, from this or from other plajrs, of 
Shakespeare's use of a double negative. 
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The Merchant of 
Venice. 




ACT L 

SCENE I.— Venice. A Street. 

Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Solanio. 

Antonio. 

[N sooth, I know not why I am so 
sad; 
It wearies me ; you say it wearies 
you; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is bom, 
I am to learn ; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salar. Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
There, where your argosies with portly sail, — 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, lo 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, — 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
That curtsy to them, do them reverence. 
As they Hy by them with tVvelt -wavwLHJvw^ 
Sp/a/t. BelievQ me, sir, Viaui \ «»MOciN^'cw\xa^ 
forth. 
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The better part of my afiFections would 

Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 

Plucking the grass, to know where sits the 

wind; 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and 

roads ; 
20 And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt. 
Would make me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
30 And see the holy edifice of stone, 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous 

rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle vessel's side. 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream. 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the 

thought 
To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing, bechanced, would make 

me sad ? 
But tell not me ; I know Antonio 
40 Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

AnU Believe me, no ; I thank my fortune 

for it. 
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My ventares are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Salar, Why, then you are in love. 
Ant, Fie, fie ! 

Salar, Not in love neither ? Then let us 
say you are sad [easy 

Because you are not merry : and 'twere as 
For you to laugh and leap and say you are 
merry, [headed Janus, 

Because you are not sad. Now, by two- ^^ 
Nature hath framed strange fellows m her 
time : [eyes. 

Some that will evermore peep through their 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper : 
And other of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of 

smile. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most 
noble kinsman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare you well ; 
We leave you now with better company. 
Salar, I would have stay'd till I had made 
you merry, 60 

If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Enitr Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own business calls on you. 
And you embrace the occasion to dt^^tX* 
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Salar, Good morrow, my good lords. 

Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we 

laugh ? Say, when ? 

You grow exceeding strange : must it be so ? 

Solar, We'll make our leisures to attend 

on yours. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Solanio. 

Lor. My lord Bassanio, since you have 
found Antonio, 
70 We two will leave you ; but at dinner-time 
I pray you have in mind where we must 
meet. 
Bass. I will not fail you. 
Gra. You look not well, signior Antonio : 
You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously changed. 
Ant. I hold the world but as the world, 
Gratiano ; 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the Fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles 
80 come ; 

And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man whose blood is warm 

within 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the 

jaundice [tonio, — 

Bv being peevish? I tell thee what, An- 

I love thee, and it is my love iVial s^t^is v- 
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sort of men whose visages 

id mantle like a standing pond; 

Iful stillness entertain, 90 

se to be dress 'd in an opinion 

gravity, profound conceit ; 

jld szy,/ am Sir Oracle, 

'ope my lips let no dog bark / 

nio, I do know of these 

)re only are reputed wise 

lothing; who, 1 am very sure, 

»uld speak, would almost damn . 

ears [fools. - 

ing them, would call their brothers - 

more of this another time : 100 

with this melancholy bait 

I-gudgeon, this opinion. 

Lorenzo : — ^fare ye well, a while ; 

exhortation after dinner. 

1, we will leave you, then, till 

r-time : 

le of these same dumb wise men, 

never lets me speak. 

1, keep me company but two 

more, 

lot know the sound of thine own 

e. 

jwell : I'll grow a talker for this 



nks, i' faith ; for silence is only 

lendable 

ongue dried. 

\Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenzo. 

lat anything now? 



no 
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Bass. Graliano sp«ak3 an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in all Venice: 
his reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chafl ; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them ; and, when you have them, 
they are not worlh the search. 

Ant. Wen ; tell me now what lady is the 

To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage. 
That you to-day promised to lell me of? 
Bass. 'Tis not unknown to ^ou, Antonio, 

lao How much 1 have disabled mme estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continu- 
ance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my tipe, something loo prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most in money and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty -• -■' 
To unburden all my plots and purposes, 

130 How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. I pray )"ou, good Bassanio, let i 

And, if it stand, as you yourself still do, j 
Within the eye of honor, be assured / 
My purse, my person, my extreroest mea/ 
Lie all unlock'o to your occasions. ' 

Bass. In my school-days, when I fa 
one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the KU-4a.ti\c ^^^V 
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150 



The sell-same way, with more ad\ris^d watch 
To find the other forth ; and by adventuring 

both j^j 

I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof, 140 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 
1 owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth. 
That which I owe is lost : but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that sjplf way *^ ^ 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both 
Or bring your latter hazard back again. 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first 
Ant, You know me well : and herein spend 

but time ^^* 

To wind about my love with circfioSSice ,•*• 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more 

wrong 
In making question of my uttermost 
Than if you ha9 maTTG ^j^g^ of all I have. 
Then do but say to me what I should do. 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am Dre|Lunto it: therefore speak. 
Bass, In^eunont is a lady richly left; 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wondrous virtues. Sometimes from her 

eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name is Portia, nothing ujukLU^alued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors : andhersunny locks 
Hsokg on her temples like a goVd^ti ^^^^^\ 
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Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos' 

straod. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio ! had I but the means*! 
170 To hold a rival place with one of tbepj 

1 have a mind presages me such t^^. 
That I should questionless be formKte. 

Ant. Thou know'st that all my fortunes 

Neither have I money norcommodityiiWiN- 
To raise a present sum : therefore bo forth. 
Try what my credit can in Venice (To ; 
That shall be rack'd, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. .^ 
Go. presently inquire, and so will 1, ;- ',' 

iSo Where money is; and, I no question make ' . 
1S;^M% of my trust'^or fol my sake. ' '■'■ 



For. By my.t'rofh, Nerissa, my little body 
is a- weary of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your 
miseries were in the same abundanceaj yoK, 
good fortunes are : and j^e,!, for at^KuT-Sl:^ 
they are as sick that liirfeit with too much "^ 



th^Y '^^f starve wU^ thaWtii^. 

mean f^Wt^tflmls comes sooTvw\i-i -w-tivv* 



thetetoTc, W \it ?^i\K.i.\i 



smaa hapj 

(A^'mean-f ,^^ 

hairs, tut cotppetcncy WvtaViti^*'' 
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Por. Good sentences, and well "^o^ 
nounced. [lowed. 

Ner. They would be better, if well fol- 10 

Por» If .to ^Q^^%txjt as easy as to know 
what' S^^r^^f bWHfo'^o, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men's ^pottages princes' 
palaces. It is a good di^^mp^ ftaJ;^ollows his 
own instructions : I can^easter tea2rh twenty 
what^^fe^ood to bl^'^done than be one of 
the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
The brain may devise laws for the blo6*4^; but 
a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree : sucjj 
a hare is madness the youth, to skif/o^Hfirf 
meshes c^eood^counsel the cripple. But 
this nfttcSlfmif'is^ot in the fashion to choosy 
me a husband : — O me, the word choose! I 
may neither choose Sjjjom I would nor re- 
fuse whom I dislike ;^^S^s the will of a living 20 
daughter curbed by the will of a dead father. 
— Is it not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot 
choose one nor refuse none ? 

Ner, Your father was ever virtuous ; and 
holy men at their death have good inspira- 
tions; therefore^ thj lottery that he hath de- 
vised "j^^flfese ftir^e chests of gold, silver, / 
and lead, (whereof who chooses h|s nieaiu ng / l'-^- 1^ 
chooses you,) will, no doubt, never be chosen 
by any rightly, but one who shall rightly love. 
But what warmth is there in your affection 
towards any of these princely suitors that are 
already come ? l ^ 30 

Por, I pray thee QYefcname them ; and as 
thou najnest them I will describe \]aeo\\ ^s^si^ 
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according to my description, lev^ at my af- 
fection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neqx>litan 
prince. 

For, Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he 
doth nothing^ bi|^ t^ of his horse; and 
he makes it af greaf ^propriation to his 
own good parts thaitf^he' can shoe him 
himseu. 

Ner. Then is there the County Palatine. 

Por, He doth nothing but frown ; as -who < 
should say, An you will not have me, choose :im 
to he hears meny tales and smiles not : I fear^ ^^ 
he will prove me weeping philosopher iHdicn|ij 
he grows old, being so full of unmannerly 
sadness in his youth. I ' hsbf i^ei? 'tfe ni^- 
ried to a death's-he^ wfth a bone in his 
mouth than ta either of these.' God defoodii^ 
me from these two ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord. 
Monsieur Le Bon ? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him 
pass for a man. In truth, I know it is a sin 
to be a mocker. But he! why, he hath a 
horse better than the Neapohtan's ; a betto* 
bad habit of frowning than the Count Pala- 
tine : he is every hian in no man : if a thros- 
ro tie sing, he falls straight a-capering ; he wUl 
fence with his own shadow : it I should mar- ~ 
ry bim, I should marry twenty husbands : if^f 
be would despise me, 1 viovi^ iox^^Xaassi 
for, if he love me to maAaess, \ ^m^ ^^2«% 
requite hinu 
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Ner, What s^y&uTtheMoFalconbridge, 
the young baron of England ? 

Por. You know I say nothing to him ; for 
he understands not me, nor I him : he hath 
neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and you 
will come, into the court and swear that I 
have a poor pennyworth in the English. He 
is a proper man's picture. But/ alas! who 
can converse with a dumb show ? How odd- 
ly he is suited ! I think he bought his doub- 60 
let in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behavior every- 
where. " [his neighbor ? 

Ner, What think you of the Scottish lord, 

Por, That he hath a neighborly charity in 
him ; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the 
Englishman, and swore he would pay him 
agam when he was able : I think the Frcnch-a [ " "; 
man became his surety, and sealed under for 
another. -/«ij|r>.*. 

Ner, How like you the young German, the 
Duke of Saxony's nephew? ' 70 

Por, Very vilely in the 'Woming, when he 
is sober ; and most vilely in the afternoon, 
when he is drunk: when he is best, he is a 
little worse than a man; and when he is 
worst he is httle better th^ a beast : ah the 
worst.fall ttfft^^ ^gf felF:^f!iope; I shall make 



;^\Xc i£hift to go without him. 
^yT^r. If 



he should offer to choose, and 
choose the right casket, you sh^mld refuse to 
perform your father's will if you should re- 
fuse to accept him. 
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Enter a Servant 

Serv. The four strangers seek you, madam, 
to take their leave : and there is a forerunner 
come from a fifth, the Prince of Morocco; 
who brings word the prince, his master, will 
be here to-night. 

For, If I could bid the fifth welcome with 
so good heart as I can bid the other four 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach : 
if he have the condition of a saint and the 
complexion of a devil, I had rather he shguld ' " -/ 
shrive roe than wive me. /; / / " // ,' ^ ?ro^ ^ '^^ 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, gb before, /i tt 
Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, an- 
other knocks at the door. \ExeufU, 

SCENE III.— Venice. A public F lace. 

Enter Bassanio and Shylock. 

Sky, Three thousand ducats, — well. 

Bass, Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy, For three months^ — well. 

Bass, For the which, as I told you, Antb* 
nio shall be bound. 

Shy, Antonio shall become bounds — well. 

BcLss, May you stead me ? Will you pleas- 
ure me ? Shall 1 know your answer "^ 

Shy, Three thousand ducats^ for three 
months^ and Antonio bound, 

Bass, Your answer to that. 

Shy, Antonio is a good man. 10 

Bass, Have you heard any imputation to 
the contrary} 
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Shy, Ho Ino, no, no, no ; — my meaning in 
saying he is a goodinan is to hfive you under- 
stand me that he isSn fe^jgftf ; yfef his means are 
in supposition ; hfi'llStiTan argosy bound to 
Tripolis^ another to the Indies ; I understand, 
moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third 
at Mexico, a fourth for^ ijnglan^ ; and other 
ventures he hath, s^u^n^tjejoad iabroad. But 
ships are but boards, sailors but men : there 
be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves and 
water-thieves ; I mean, pirates ; and then, there 
20 is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. The 
man is, notwithstanding, sufficient ; — three 
thousand ducats ; — I think I may take his 
bond. 

Bass, Be assured you may. 

Shy, I will be assured I may ; and, that I 
may be assured, I will bethink me. May I 
speak with Antonio ? 

Bass, If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy, Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habi- 
tation which your prophet, the Nazarite, con- 
jured the devil into ! I will buy with you, sell 
30 with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following ; but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, nor pray with you. — What news on 
the Rialto ? — Who is he comes here ? 



Enter Antonio. 

Bass, This is signior Antonio. 
Shy, [aside.] How like a fawning pub 
he looks ! 
/ hate him for he is a CVvrVstiaiv : 

i 
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But TBOK £or that in lot^sBBJdicn.v 
He lends c 
The rate o 




V'^it^ 



If I can ca^diiiim once upon tbe hip, 
I* will f eec^St the ancient gmdge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation ; and he rai^l^ . ^ ' 
Even there where merchants most do con^r^ ^ 

On me, my barons, and my well-won thrift, ^^J^Tj ^^^^ 
Which he calls interest. CorsM be my tribe '•^•^^JfJ 
If I forgive him ! *^*^- *TJ ft 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear ? 

Shy, I am debating of my present store : 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of 

that ? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebpgwof my tribe, . /JjfA 
Will furnish me. ButTOuT how many montffir * \^ ' 
Do you desire?— {71? Antonio.] Rest you (/4ll^ aJv'' 

fair, good signior : 50 " ^ 6 

Your worship was the la stjoy i in our mouths. 
Ant. Shylock, alblSPrTOither lend nor 
borrow ^ 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom. — \To Bass.] Is he yet 

possess'd, 
How much you would ? 
SAy, Ay, ay, three 1Vvo\:l^^tA ^>\caX'^% 

yinf. And for three monlVvs. 
SAy. I ha^d forgot fffltee motvVVv^, ^o>\ \»\^ 
me so. 
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Well then, your bond ; and, let me see. feut , 

hear you : 
Methought you said you neither lend nor 
60 borrow ^ 

Upon advantage. 
Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy, When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's 
sheep — \ 

•This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor ; ay, he was the third — 
AnU And what of him ? di4 he take inter- 
est ? 
Shy, No, not take interest; not, as you 
^.rS 'm would say, 

^^ Directly interest : mark what Jacob di4 '/ ,^^ 
When Laban and himself were eeti^6^^^S/' 
That all the eanlings which were streaked and 
** pied ^ I 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. / , 7 , / /a 



This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 
Ant, This was a ventu|:^ sir, that Jacob 
served for •, ( , _ i^i j ; 1 tv^v^ 
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^A;,thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

/But sway'd and lashionM by the hand of 
Heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good ? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast : 
But note me, signior. ^^ "-^ '^^ ^ ^ j '"^ c^^^^*^^j 
\ Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose^ 
An*m^Mr, producin^.holy witness, ^^^^'^f \L^; 
Is lite a villain wilfi a smiling cheek ; -^^ ^ /^^ 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart; 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — 'tis a good 

round sum. [the rate — 

Three months from twelve ; then, let me see ; 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be behold ing ^^7 
to jrou ? r ' . 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many^a ,tpie and oft "^ 
In the Ridto you have rated me ' *^^ 
About my moneys, and my usances : 
Still I have borne it with a patient shrug; 
For siifEerance is the badge of all our tribe : 
You call me misbeliever, cut- throat, dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 70 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to, then : you come to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would have moneys; you say so ; 
You, that did igid your rheum upon my 

beard, 
And foot me, as you^pioni a stranger cur 
Over your threshold ; moneys \s yowx s\i\\.. : "^ 
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What should I say to yOu? Should I not 
say, 
80 Hath a dog money? is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? or 
Shall I bend low. and iji a bondman's kfiy,'^r*>\<>' 
With 'bafSft^reith'^'and whispering mimblQ^y; 



ness, 



Say this, — 

Fair sir^you spit on me on Wednesday lastj 
You spurned me such a day j another time 
You calVd me dogj and for these courtesies 
ril lend you thus mu/ch moneys f 
Ant, I am as like to call thee so again, 
90 To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to tliy friends; (for when did friendship 
'-' ■'•'' 4ake Q^ ck^c,. ;.-• 

A breedof barren metal of his friend ?) 

But lend it rathento tl^inp enemy ; 

Who, if he break, tndti m^yst with better faca^ 

Exact the penalty. ; " Vt^M?fwi7 

Shy. ]^hy> ^^^K yo"> j^^ow yo^ storm ! 

I would be frifindswftir^ou, and have your 
love ; [with ; 

Forget the shames that you have stain 'd me^ 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit '" 
Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear 
100 me: . / ' 

This is kind I offer. / j /. 

Bass. This were kindness 

Shy. This kindness will I show : 
Go with me to a notary : seal me there <^ 
Your single ]bpnd ; and, iu a. ifterry'S^of 
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If you repay me not on soch aday. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 

£xpres^.iiilhe,condition, let the forfeit 

Be notmasS ^L^r an equa l pound ^' // /^V /^♦•'/^ 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken ,. f-^^ 

In what part of your body pleaseth me. *^ * * iio " ^ ' 

Ant. Content, in faith ; TU seal to. such a 

bond, •, ^ V -U-fx f\ )v^ • ' J. ^. > -' ■' ' " 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

JBass. You shall not seal to such a bond for 

me; -v^ yxcf^n- , r^'. » ^\ 

I'll rather dwell in my n ecegs ity. / ^ * S i- ./ 

Ani. Wny, fear not, man; I will not for- 
feit it ; [fore 
Within these two months, that's a month be- 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
SAy, O father Abram, what these Chris- 
tians are, t^[pect 
Whose own hard dealings teaches tliem^us- 
Thc thoughts of others! Pray you, teAfSne ,f 

this; fv> M t'/:^ r- '-> j;^*' '• 

If he should break his day, what should I gaifj • ^ 

By the exactiSiTpf the forfeiture ? L ' ^-^ • . ^- 

A pound oflnan's flesh, taken from a rtan," 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beief^ 9^S£3/^ ^ say 

To buy his favor I ext€fllai;tiisTrfendship ; 

If he will take it, sdT^f not, adi^u; ] • . \ ■ ' ' - 

And, for my love,T pray you wfong me not. ! /. 

Ant, Yes, Shylock, I will seal "liiifo' this ' '^ : 

bond. !jij'«.V 

SAy. Then meet me forthmlYi ^X >i>cv^ xvoNa^ 
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Where Phoebus' fire scarce thaws the icicles, 

And let us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or 

mine. 
I tell thee, 
Hatl 

The best-re; , ^ , « 

Have" loved it too : I would'' 4ot change tnis 

Except to "^Steal yduryfnSlgnE^ my gentle 
queelST"^ Q 
For, In terms of choice I am not solely led^^x.-. 
By nice d irection of a maiden's eyes : / ft^UTc/uJt/Vi 
BesTdes, the lottery of my destiny ^ 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing : y 

But, if my father had not scanted me, v^-<v'A^ >■' 
And hedged me by his will to yield myself 
Hi^J^e who wins me by that means I told 
you, ^ 4\r^.\ /* ., 
-^^Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 20 
As any comer I have look'dutrytT, -t » ^' 
For my affection. _ 

Mor, Even for that I thank you ; ^ 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the cas- 
kets 
To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 
That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 
I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart irost daring on the 
earth, [bear. 

Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she- 
Vea, mock the Won y^Vv^ti \v^ x^tccs* \qx ^x^^> "^ 



I 



j 
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To win thee, lady. But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page ; 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miss that which one un worthier may attain. 
And die with grieving. 

Por. You must take your chance ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 
40 Or swear, before you choose, — if you choose 
wrong. 
Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage ; therefore be advised. 
Mor, Nor will not; come, bring me unto 

my chance. 
Por, First, forward to the temple; after 
dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 
Mor. Good fortune then ! 

\Cornets, i. 

To make me blest or cursed*st among men. ] 

ExeutU,\) 

SCENE II.— Venice. A Street ' 

Enter Launcelot Gobbo. | 

Laun, Certainly my conscience will servi 
me to run from this Jew, my master. TM 
fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts me ; saj 
ing to me, — Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, gm 
Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or good Lautf^ 
lot Gobbo, use your legs, take the std 
rx^/sf aa/ay :-^My cousoStViZ^ s^i^s, No; <f 

f 
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keedj honest Launcelot ; take heed, hon- 
est Gobbo; or (as aforesaid) honest Laun- 
celot Gobbo; do not run : scorn running 
with thy heels. Well, the most courageous 
fiend bids me pack. Via / says the fiend : 
away! says the fiend, for the heavens; 
rouse up a brave mind, says the fiend, and 
run. Well, my conscience, hanging about lo 
the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me 
My honest friend Launcelot, being an hon- 
est fnan*s son, or rather an honest woman's 
son ; — for, indeed, my father did something 
smack, something g^ow to, he had a kind of 
taste; — ^well, my conscience says, Launcelot, 
bua^enot. Budge, say s the ^ena. Budge not, 
says my conscience. Conscience, say I, you 
counsel weU ; fiend, say \,you counsel well: 
to be ruled by my conscience I should 
stay with the Jew my master, who (God 
bless the markl) is a kind of devil; and, 
to run away from the Jew I should be 
ruled by the fiend, who, saving your rever- 
ence, is the devil himself. Certainly, the Jew 
is the very devil incarnation : and, m my con- 
science, my conscience is but a kind of hard 
conscience, lo offer lo counsel me to stay 
with the Jew. The fiend gives the more 
friendly counsel : I will run, fiend ; my heels 
are at your commandment, I will run. 25 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a basket. 

Gob. Master young man, you, I pray you ; 
which is the way to master JeNv's"^ 
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Laun, [Aside.] O heavens, this is my true- 
begotten father I who, being more than sand- 
blind, high-g^vel blind, knows me not : I will 
30 try confusions with him. 

God, Master young gentleman, I pray you, 
which is the way to master Jew's ? 

Laun, Turn up on your right hand at the 
next turning, but, at the next turning of all, 
on your left ; marry, at the very next turning, 
turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to 
thejew's house. 

Gob, By God's sonties, 'twill be a hard way 
to hit. Can you tell me whether one Launce- 
lot, that dwells with him, dwell with him or 
no? 

Laun, Talk you of young Master Launce- 
lot? — Mark me now — \aside\ — now will I 
40 raise the waters. — Talk you of young Master 
Launcelot ? 

Gob, No master, sir, but a poor man's son : 
his father, though I say it, is an honest ex- 
ceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, 
well to live. 

Laun, Well, let his father be what 'a will, 
we talk of young Master Launcelot. 

Gob, Your worship's friend and Launce- 
lot, sir. 

Laun, But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, 
I beseech you, talk you of young Master 
Launcelot ? 

Gob, Of Launcelot, an't please your mas- 
50 teisbip, 

I^un. Ergo, Master "Lslmtvc^ox.*, v-siJ^il tvrx 
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of Master Launcelot, father ; for the young 
gentleman (according to fates and destinies, 
and such odd sayings, the sisters three, and 
such branches of learning) is, indeed, de- 
ceased ; or, as you would say in plain terms, 
gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the 
veiy sta£E of my age, my very prop. 

Laun, \a5ide.'\ Do I look like a cudgel, or 
a hovel-post, a staff, or a prop ? — Do you 
know me, father ? 

Gob, Alack the day, I know you not, young 60 
gentleman : but, I pray you, tell me, is my 
boy (God rest his soul !) alive or dead ? 

Laun, Dx) you not know me, father ? 

Gob, Alack, sir, I am sand-blind, I know 
you not. 

Laun, Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes 
you might fail of the knowing me : it is a wise 
father that knows his own child. Well, old 
man, I will tell you news of your son : give 
me your blessing : truth will come to light ; 
murder cannot be hid long ; a man's son may ; 
but, in the end, truth will out. 

Gob, Pray you, sir, stand up ; I am sure 
you are not Launcelot, my boy. 70 

Laun, Pray you, let's have no more fooling 
about it, but give me your blessing ; I am 
Launcelot, your boy that was, your son that 
is, your child that snail be. 

Gob, I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun, I know not what I shall think of 
that ; but I am LauAcelot, the Je^'?» xwMi\ 
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and I ao 
mother. 



sworn, if thou be Launcelol, thou art i 
own flesh and blood. Lord worshipped nifg([T' 
Bo he be ! what a beard hast thou got f thou ha .,?^ 
got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin it-^'' 
fill-horse has on his tail. i 

Lauit. It should seem then that Dobbin's 
tail grows backward ; I am sure he had more 
hair of his tail than J have of my face, when 
I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed ! How 
dost thou and thy master agree ? I have 
brought him a present. How 'grce you 

Laun. Well, well; but for mine own part, 
as I have set up my rest to run away, so 1 
will not rest till I have run some ground. My 
master's a very Jew. Give him a present ! 
give him a halter ; I am famished in his ser- 
vice ; you may tell every finder 1 have with 
my ribs. Father, I am glad you are come : 
give me your present to one master Bassanio, 
who, indeed, gives rare new liveries; if 1 
serve not him, I will run as far as God has 
any ground.— O rare fortune ! here comes 
the man ; — to him, father ; for 1 am a Jew if , 
95 I serve the Jew any longer. 

Ealer Bassanio ti-UI, Leonardo and athrr 
Followers. 

.ffass. You may do so ;— Vim\. W. \t W so 
hasted that .supper be teadv *'■ '^'"'^ tw^viai. 
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by five of the clock. See these letters de- 
livered ; put the liveries to making ; and de- 
sire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 

[Exit a Servant. 

Laun. To him, father. ioq 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass, Gramercy ! Wouldst thou aught 
with me? 

Gob, Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, — 

Laun, Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich 
Jew's man ; that would, sir, as my father shall 
specify, — 

Gob, He hath a great infection, sir, as one 
would say, to serve, — 

Laun, Indeed, the short and the long is, I 
serve the Jew, and have a desire, as my 
father shall specify, — 

Gob. His master and he (saving your wor- 
ship's reverence) are scarce cater cousins : — no 

Laun, To be brief, the very truth is, that 
the Jew having done me wrong, doth cause 
me, as my father, being I hope an old man, 
shall frutify unto you, — 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves, that I 
would bestow upon your worship; and my 
suit is, — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent 
to myself, as your worship shall know by this 
honest old man ; and, though I say it, though 
old man, yet poor man, mv father. 

Bass. One speak for both : — what would 
you ? 

Laun. SQTvt you, sir. via 



enough. 

Bass. Thou speak'st it well. Go, father, 
with thy son : — 
130 Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out : — [/^ his Followers.] give 

him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows' : see it done. 

LauH. Father, in : — I cannot get a service, 

no ! — I have ne'er a tongue in my head ! — 

Well [looking on his palm\ ; if any man in 

Italy have a fairer table which dotn offer to 

swear upon a book I shall have good fortune I 

Go to, here's a simple line of life! here's a 

small trifle of wives : alas, fifteen wives is 

nothing; and then, to 'scape drowning 

thrice; and to be in peril of my life with 

the edge of a feather-bed ; here are simple 

'scapes I Well, if fortune be a woman, she's 

a good wench for this gear. — Father, come. 

riltake my leave of the Jew in the twinkling 

of an eye. 

l^Exeunt Launcelot and Old GoBBO. 
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Buss, I priy thee, good Leonardo, think 
Oh this ; [stow'd, 

These things being bought, and orderly be- 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 140 

My best-esteem'd acquaintance: hie thee, 
go. 
Leon, My best endeavor^ shall be done 
herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra. Wherfe*s your master ? 
Leon, Yonder, sir, he walks. 

\ExU, 
Gra, Signior Bassanio, — 
Bass, Gratiano ! 
Gra. I have a suit to you. 
Bass, You have obtain 'd it. 

Gra, You must not deny me : I must go 

with you to Belmont. 
Bass, Why, then you must. — But hear 
thee, Gratiano ; 
Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice ; 
I^arts that become thee happily enough, X50 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou are not known, why, there 

they show 
Something too liberal : — pray thee take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit; lest, through thy wild 

behavior, 
I be misc6nstrued in the place I go to, 
And lose my hopes. 
Gra. Signior Bass^\o^\v<eaat \fiw^\ 
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If I do not put on a sober habit, [tJbej 

Talk with respect, and swear but now an' 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look Ai 
D murely ; [eye^* 

Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mm^j 
Thus with my hat, and sigh and say amen ^~- 
Use all the oDservance of civility. 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam, — never trust 

Bats. Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night ; you shallj 
not gage me 
By what we do lo-night. 

Bass. No, that were pilj; 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have 
friends 

That purpose merriment. But fare you well, 
I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenio and the rest; 
But we will visit you at supper-lime. \Eiti"^- 



r 



SCENE 111.— Venice. A Room in Shy- 
lock'j House. 

Enter Jesscca and Launcelot. 

yes. I am sorry thou wilt leave my father 
so; 
But fare thee well ■, ftvext » a 4Mca.\ ^m «»- 



\ 
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And, Launceloty soon at supper shalt thou 

see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest ; 
Give him this letter ; do it secretly, 
And so farewell; I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Laun, Adieu ! — tears exhibit my tongue. 
Most beautiful pagan, — ^most sweet Jew! 
These foolish drops do somewhat drown 
my manly spirit : adieu ! \Bxit, lo 

Jes, Farewell, good Launcelot. 
Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be ashamed to be my father's child ! 
But, though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife ; 
Become a Christian and thy loving wife. 

\JExit, 



SCENE IV.— Venice. A Street. 
Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salarino, and 

SOLANIO. 

Lor, Nay, we will slink away in supper- 
time, 
I^is^ise us at my lodging, and return 
All m an hour. 
Gra, W e have not made good preparation. 
Salar, We have not spoke us yet of torch- 
bearers. 
Solan, *Tis vile unless it may be quaintly 
ordered ; 
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And better, in my mind, oot undertook. 
Zur. Tis now but four o'clock; we 
two hours 
To furnish us. — 

Enitr Launcelot ■ailh a Itttir. 

• Friend Launcelot, what's the n 

ZjMtn. An it shall please you to brea 
this, it shall seem to signify. 
Lor, I know the hand: in faith, 'tis 

And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair band that writ. 

Gra. Love-iiews, in 

Laun. B}| your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou f 

Laun. Many, sir, to bid my old w 
the Jew to sup to-night with my new ra 
the Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this :— tell % 

> I will not fail her; speak it privately; ( 

Gendemen, [n 

Will you prepare you for this masqi 
I am provided of a torchbearer. 

Salar. Ay, marry, I'll be gone abt 
straight. 

Solan. And so will I. 

Lar. Meet me and Gra 

At Gratlano's lodging some hour hence 

Sa^r. 'Tis good we do ao. 

\Eieunt SM.hB.iBQ and Sp? 
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Gra, Was not that letter from fair Jessica ? 

Lor, I must needs tell thee all. She hath 
directed [house ; 

How I ishall take her from her father's 30 
What gold and jewels she is furnish 'd with ; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake : 
And never dare misfortune cross her ioot. 
Unless she do it under this excuse, — 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. [goest : 
Come, go with me ; peruse this as thou 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE v.— Venice. j5^<?r<? Shylock'j 

House. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy, Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall 
be thy judge, 
The difiEerence of old Shylock and Bassanio : 
What, Jessica ! — thou shalt not gormandize, 
As thou hast done with me ; — What, Jessi- 
ca ! — [out ; — 
And sleep and snore and rend apparel 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 
Laun, Why, Jessica ! 
Shy, Who bids thee call .? I do not bid 

thee call. 
Laun, Your worship was wont to tell me I 
could do nothing without bidding. 
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Enter Jessica, 
lo Jes. Call you ? What is your will ? 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica ; 
There are my keys :^but wherefore should 

I go? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll go in hate to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. — ^Jessica, my girl, 
Look to my house. — I am right loth to go ; 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of moneybags to-night. 
Laun. I beseech you, sir, go ; my young 
ao master doth expect your reproach. 
Shy, So do I his. 

Laun, And they have conspired together, 
— I will not say you shall see a masque ; but 
if you do, then it was not for nothing that 
my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday 
last, at six o'clock i' the morning, falling out 
that year on Ash-Wednesday was four year 
in the afternoon. 
Shy, What ! are there masques ? Hear 
you me, Jessica : [drum 

Lock up my doors ; and, when you hear the 
And the viie squealing of the wry-neck*d fife, 
30 Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish'd 
faces : [ments ; 

But stop my house's ears, I mean my case- 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob's staff I swear 
J have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
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But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah ; 
Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window, for all this ; 

There will come a Christian by, 40 

Will be worth a Jewess' eye. {Exit, 

Shy, What says that fool of Hagar's off- 
spring ; h?. ? 
Jes, His words were Farewell^ mistress; 

nothing else. 
Shy, The patch is kind enough ; but a 
huge feeder. 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild cat : drones hive not with 

me. 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrowed purse. — Well, Jessica, go in ; 
Perhaps I will return immediately ; 50 

Do as I bid you, 

Shut doors after you : Fast bind, fast find; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. \ExU, 
Jes, Farewell ; and if my fortune be not 
cross' d, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. \Exit, 

Enter Gratiano, and Salarino, masqued, 

Gra. This is the pent-house, under which 
Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 
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Solar, His hoar is almost pa. 

Gra, And it is marvel he out-dwells h 
hour. 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 
Solar, O, ten times faster Venus' pigeoc 
60 flv [are woi 

To seal love's bonds new made, than the 
To keep obligM faith unforfeited ! 

Gra, That ever holds : who riseth from 
feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first ? All things tlu 

are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 
How like a vounker or a prodigal 
70 The scarfM bark puts from her native bay^ 
Hugg'd and embracM by the wanton wi|| 
How like a prodigal doth she return ; 
With over-weather'd ribs, and ragged saik 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the was 
wind! \ 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Salar. Here comes Lorenzo ; — ^more o/ 

hereafter. 
Lor, Sweet friends, your patience fo 
long abode : ^ { 

Not I, but my a£Eairs, have made you wf 
When you shall please to play the thiol 
wives, f 

1*11 watch as long for you lYveii. — K^^ 
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Here dwells my iather Jew.— Ho! who's 

within ? 80 

Enter Jessica, above, in boy*s clothes, 

yes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more cer- 
tainty, 
, Albeit I'll swear that I do know your tongue. 
Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 
Jes. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, in- 
deed ; [knows 
For who love I so much ? and now who 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 
Lor. Heaven and thy thoughts are witness 

that thou art. 
yes. Here, catch this casket ; it is worth 
the pains. 
I am. glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much ashamed of my exchange : 90 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 
Lor. Descend, for you must be iny torch- 
bearer. 
Jes, What, must I hold a candle to my 
shames ? [light. 

They in themselves, good sooth, are too too 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love ; 
And I should be obscured. 

Lor. So you are, sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once ; 100 

For the close night doth play the runaway, 



I 
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And we are stay'd for at Bassanio's feast. 
Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gilc 
myself [straight 

With some more ducats, and be witK yoi 

[Exit from above 

Gra, Now, by my hood, a Gentile and nc 

Jew. 
Lor. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily : 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
no And true she is, as she hath proved herself: 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and 

true. 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, below. 

What, art thou come } — On, gentlemen, awaf 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stf 

[Exii^ with JESSICA and SALARllf 
Enter Antonio. ^ 

Ant, Who's there ? i 

Gra. Signior Antonio? : 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano ! where are alf 
rest ? r 

'Tis nine o'clock : our friends all stay for* 
No masque to-night ; the wind is come 2^ 
I20 Bassanio presently will go aboard : 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you., 
Gra, I am glad on't ; I desire no n^ 

light 

Than to be under sail and gone to-nif 
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SCENE VL— Belmont. A Room in Por- 

tia'j House. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter Portia, -with the Prince 
• OF Morocco, and both their Trains. 

Por. Go, draw aside the curtains, and dis- 
cover 
The several caskets to this noble prince : — 
Now make your choice. 
Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscrip- 
tion bears : 

Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 

The second, silver, which this promise car- 
ries : 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as 
blunt : 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 

How shall I know if I do choose the right ? lo 
Por. The one of them contains my pic- 
ture, prince ; 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 
Mor. Some god direct my judgment ! Let 
me see. 
I will survey the inscriptions back again : 
What says this leaden casket : 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 

Must give — for what ? for lead ? hazard for 
lead? 



\ 
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This casket threatens : men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 
20 A golden tnind stoops not to shows of dross ; 
I'll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver with her virgin hue ? 
Who chooieth me shal] get as much as he deserres. 
As much as he deserves ? — Pause there, 

Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an ewen hand : 
If thou be'st rated by thy estimation, 
Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady : 
And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
30 Were but a weak disabling of myselL 

As much as I deserve ! — Why, that's the 

lady: 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But more than these, in love I do deserve. \ 
What if I stray'd no further, but chose here ?J 
Let's see once more this saying graved f 

gold : f 

Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desirej 

Why, that's the lady : all the world desif 

her: f 

From the four comers of the earth they col 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breatt/ 
40 saint. 7 

The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty W 
Of wide Arabia are as throughfares nowi 
for princes to come view ia.i( Vo^ii'a., ( 
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The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come) 
As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. 
One of these three contains her heavenly pic- 
ture, [damnation 
Is*t like that lead contains her? 'Twere 
To think so base a thought : it were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 50 
Or shall I think in silver she's immured, 
Being ten times undervalued to tried gold } 
sinful thought! Never so rich a gem 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in 

England 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold ; but that's insculped upon ; 
But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Deliver me the key; 
Here do I choose, and thrive I as 1 may. 
Por^ There, take it, prince; and, if my form 

lie there, 60 

Then I am yours. 

\He unlocks the golden casket* 

Mor. O hell ! what have we here ? 
A carrion death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll! I'll read the writ- 
ing. 

All that glisters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told ; 

Many a man his life hath sold 

But my outside to behoVd*. 

Gilded tombs do worms \tvlo\d. 

Had you been as wise asAaoVd, *V^ 
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Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscrolPd : 
Fare you well ; your suit is cold. 

Cold, indeed ; and labor lost : 

Then, farewell,heat ; and welcome, frost. — 
Portia, adieu ! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. 

\Exity"with his Train. 

Por, A gentle riddance. — Draw the cur- 
tains, go ; — 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. 

\Exeunt, 

SCENE VII.— Venice. A Street. 

Enter Salarino ««^ Solanio. 

Saiar, Why, man, I saw Bassanio under 
sail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And in their ship, I am sure Lorenzo is not 
Solan. The villain Jew with outcries raised 
the duke ; [ship. 

Who went with him to search Bassanio's 
Salar, He came too late, the ship was un- 
der sail : 
But there the duke was given to understand^ 
That in a gondola were seen together / 

Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica ; / 

lo Besides, Antonia certified the duke / 
They were not with Bassanio in his shijl 
Solan, I never heard a passion soi 
fused, -^ 
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So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 
As the dog Jjsw did utter in tlie streets : 
My daughter / — O my ducats / — O my daugh- 
ter / {ducats / — 
Fled with a Christian f — O my Christian 
Justice / the law I my ducats^ and my daugh- 
ter ! 
A sealkd bag, two sealkd bags of ducats. 
Of double ducatSy stolen from me by my 
daughter f \cious stones, 
And jewels ; two stones, two rich and pre- 20 
Stolen by my daughter / — Justice / find the 

girl / 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats I 
Salar. Why,, all the boys in Venice follow 
him, [ducats. 

Crying — kis stones, his daughter, and his 
Solan. Let good Antonio look he keep his 
day, 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Solar. Marry, well remember'd : 

I reason'd with a Frenchman yesterday, 
Who told me — in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught : 30 

I thought upon Antonio when he told me, 
And wish'din silence that it were not his. 
Solan. You were best to tell Antonio what 
you hear ; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him- 
Solar. A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth. 
J saw Bassanio and Automo p3lX\.\ 
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Bassanio told him he would make some 

speed 
Of his return ; he answered — lio not so, 
Slubber not business /or my sake, Bassanio, 
40 But stay the very rtping of the time; 

And for the Jeiv^s bond, which he hath of 

me. 
Lei it not enter in your mind of love j 
Be merry ; and employ your chief est thoughts 
To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there: 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He rung Bassanio's hand, and so they parted. 
Solan. I think he only loves the world for 
50 him. 

I pray thee, let us go and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 
Salar, . * Do we so. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE VIII.— Belmont. A Room in Portia' j 

House. 

Enter Nerissa ivith a Servant. 

Ner, Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the 
curtain straight ; 
T\iQ Prince of Arraeon hath ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his declioiv ^\fe^«j\\.V^. 



\ 
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Flourish of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
Portia, and their Trains. 

Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble 

prince ; 
If you choose that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnized : 
But if you fail, without more speech, my 

lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 
Ar. I am enjoin'd by oath to observe three 

things : 
First, never to unfold to any one 10 

Which casket 'twas 1 chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly, 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 
Por. To these injunctions every one doth 

swear > 

That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 
Ar. And so have I address'd me. Fortune 

now [lead. 

To my heart's hope ! — Gold, silver, and base 

Who cliooseth me must give and hazard all he hath : 20 

You shall look fairer ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest 1 ha ! let me see>: 

Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire. 

What many men desire. — That many may be 

meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose b^ sUqw^ 
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Earning more than the fond eye doth 
teach, [martlet, 

h pries not to th' interior, but, like the 
is in the weather on the outward wall, 
1 in the force and road of casualty. 
i not choose what many men desire, 
»use I will not jump with common spirits, 
\ rank me with the barbarous multitudes, 
y, then to thee, thou silver treasure- 
house ; [bear ; 
11 me once more what title thou dost 

Vho chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves ; 

nd well said too. For who shall go about 
o cozen fortune, and be honorable 
/"ithout the stamp of merit ! Let none pre- 
sume 
o wear an undeservM dignity. 
, that estates, degrees, and offices 
/"ere not derived corruptly ! and that cleail 
honor J 

/"ere purchased by the merit of the wearerr 
ow many then should cover that staiK 
bare ! 7 

ow many be commanded that command ! 
ow much low peasantry would then 
glean'd ' [much ho 

rom the true seed of honor ! and 
ick'd from the chaff and ruin of the tim 
o be new-varnish'd ! Well, but to 
choice : 

Who chooseth mc s\ia\\ ^^l as ti\uc\v ^«» Vvt <3fisAtvl 
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I will assume desert. — Give me a key for this, 50 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 
Por. Too long a pause for that which you 

find there. 
Ar, What's here ? the portrait of a blink- 
ing idiot, 
Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ! 
How much unlike my hopes and my deserv* 
ings ! 

Who choosetb me shall get as much as he deserves. 

Did I deserve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize 1 are my deserts no belter 1 

For. To offend and judge are distinct 60 
offices 
And of opposed natures. 

Ar, What is here ? 

\JSeads.'] The fire seven times tri^d this : 

Seven times tridd that judgment is 

That did never choose amiss : 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; 

Such have but a shadow's bliss : 

There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver'd o'er ; and so was this, 

I will ever be your head : ,-q 

So begone : you are sped. ' 

Still more fool I shall appear 

By the time I linger here : 

With one fool's head I came to woo. 

But I go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu f I'll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[Exeunt Arragon and Train. 
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Por, Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 
O these deliberate fools ! when they do 
choose, 
80 They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 
Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy ; — 
Hanojing and wiving goes oy destiny. 
Por. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where is my lady ? 

Por. Here ; what would my lord ? 

Serv, Madam, there is alighted at your 

gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To signify the approaching of his lord : 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; 

To wit, besides commends and courteous 

breath, 

90 Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love : 

A day in April never came so sweet, 

To show how costly summer was at hand. 

As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Por, No more, I pray thee ; I am half 

afeard, 

Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee. 

Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising 

him. 

Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see i 

Quick Cupid's post that comes so mannerly. J 

100 Ner, Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will it beli^ 

\ExeuiJ 
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ACT III. 
SCENE I.— Venice. A Street. 

Enter Solanio and Salarino. 
Solanio. 

|0W, what news on the Rialto ? 

Salar, Why, yet it lives there 
unchecked tnat Antonio hath a 
ship of rich lading wrecked on the 
narrow seas, — the Goodwins, I think they 
call the place; a very dangerous flat, and 
fatal, where the carcases of many a tall ship 
lie buried, as they say, if my gossip Report 
be an honest woman of her word. 

Solan. I would she were as lying a eossip 
in that, as ever knapped ginger, or made her 
neighbors believe she wept for the death of 
a third husband. But it is true, — without any 
slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain high- 
way of talk, — that the good Antonio, the hon- 
est Antonio, — O that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company ! — 12 

Salar, Come, the full stop. 

Solan, Ha, — what say'st thou ? — Why, the 
end is, he hath lost a ship. 

Salar, I would it might prove the end of 
his losses ! 

S^/a/d. Let me say amen bt\\mt^^\s.%\.\Vw^ 



\ 
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devil cross my prayer ; for here he comes jj 
the likeness of a Jew. 

Enter Shylock 

How now, Shylock ? what news among the 
20 merchants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well 
as you, of my daughter's flight. 

Salar. That's certain. I, for my part, 
knew the tailor that made the wings she flew 
withal. 

Solan, And Shylock, for his own part, 
knew the bird was fledged ; and then it is the 
complexion of them all to leave the dam. 

Shy, She is damned for it. 

Salar, That's certain, if the devil may be 
her judge. 

Shy, My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

Solan, Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it 
at these years ? 

Shy, I say my daughter is my flesh and 
blood. 

Salar, There is more difference between 
thy flesh and hers than between jet and 
30 ivory ; more between your bloods, than there 
is between red wine and Rhenish ; — but tell 
us, do you hear whether Antonio have had 
any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy, There I have another bad match : a 

bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show 

his head on the Rialto ; a beggar, that was 

used to come so smug upon the mart. Let 

Jbim look to his bond*. \i^ was \NOti\. xo ^•akVme 
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usurer ; — let him look to his bond : he was 
wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy; 
—let him look to his bond. 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou 40 
wilt not take his flesh ? What's that good 
for? 

Shy, To bait fish withal : if it will feed 
nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a 
million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bar- 
gains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 
mies ; and what's his reason ? I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 50 
healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer as a 
Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if 
you poison us, do we not die ? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are 
like you in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility ? revenge. If a Christian wrong a 
Jew, what should his sufferance be by Chris- 
tian example 1 why, revenge. The villany 
you teach me I will execute ; and it shall go 
hard but I will better the instruction. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Gentlemen, my maslet ^xv\syD^a S&^ ^ 
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his house, and desires to speak with you 
both. 

Salar, We have been up and down to seek 
him. 

Enter Tubal. 

Solan, Here comes another of the tribe ; 
a third cannot be matched, unless the devil 
himself turn Jew. 

\Exeunt Solanio, Salarino, and Servant 

Shy, How now, Tubal, what news from 
Genoa ? hast thou found my daughter .'* 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, 
but cannot find her. 

Shy, Why, there, there, there, there ! a 
diamond gone cost me two thousand ducats 
in Frankfort I The curse never fell upon our 
nation till now ; I never felt it till now : — two 
70 thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, 
precious jewels. — I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ? — 
Why, so : — and I know not what's spent in 
the search. Why, thou loss upon loss ! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to 
find the thief; and no satisfaction, no 
revenge : nor no ill luck stirring but what 
lights o' my shoulders ; no sighs but o' my 
breathing ; no tears but o' my shedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too. 
Antonio, as I heard in Genoa, — 
So Sky. What, wViat, viVvaX'i \\\ \\\cV, \11 luck ? 
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Tub. — hath an argosy cast away, coming 
from Tripolis. [true ? is it true ? 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God: — is it 

Tub, I spoke with some of the sailors that 
escaped the wreck. 

Shy, I thank thee, good Tubal ; — good 
news, good news : ha ! ha ! — Where ? in 
Genoa ? 

Tub, Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I 
heard, one night fourscore ducats ! 

Shy, Thou stick'st a dagger in me: — I 
shall never see my gold again. Fourscore 
ducats at a sitting ! fourscore ducats ! 

Tub, There came divers of Antonio's 90 
creditors in my company to Venice, that 
swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy, I am very glad of it : I'll plague him ; 
I'll torture him ; I am glad of it. 

Tub, One of them showed me a ring that 
he had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy, Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, 
Tubal : it was my turquoise : I had it of 
Leah, when I was a bachelor : I would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

Tub, But Antonio is certainly undone. 100 

Shy, Nay, that's true, that's very true. 
Go, Tubal, fee me an officer, bespeak him a 
fortnight before : I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit ; for, were he out of Venice, 
I can make what merchandise I will. Go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue ; go, 
good Tubal j at our synagogue, Tubal. 
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Enter BasSahio, Port 



tT[ANO, Nerissa, and 



Par. I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or 

Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear 
awhile : [love,) 

There's something tella me, (but it is not 
I would not lose you ; and you know your- 
self 
Hate counsels not in such a quality : 
But lest you should not understand me well,i 
(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but! 
thought,) ' 

1 would detain you here some month c 
Before you venture for me. I could t 
you [sv 

How to choose right, but then I : 
So will I never be : so may you miss i 
But if you do, you'll make me wish a f 
That 1 had been forsworn. Beshrew yd 
eyes, f 

ind divided me I 
-s, the other \ 

Mine own, 1 would say; but if mine, |D 
And so alJ yours ; O '. rtiesc nau^Vj \\nf 



d 
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Put bars between the owners and their 
rights ; so : — 

And so, though yours, not yours. — Prove it 20 
I speak too long; but 'tis to peize the time ; 
To eke it and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 
Por, Upon the rack, Bassanio ? then con- 
fess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 
Bass. None but that ugly treason of mis- 
trust, [love : 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my 
There may as well be amity and life 
Tween snow and fire, as treason and my 

love. 30 

Por. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the 
rack. 
Where men enforced do speak anything. 
Bass. Promise me life, and I'll confess the 

truth. 
Por. Well, then, confess and live. 
Bass. Confess and love 

Had been the very sum of my confession : 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance I 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 
Por. Away then : I am lock'd in one of 

them ; 40 

If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloof. 
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Let music sound while he doth make his 

choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the 

stream [win ; 

And watery death-bed for him. He may 
And what is music then ? then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
5<5 To a new-crowned monarch : such it is. 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's 

ear [goes, 

And summon him to marriage. Now he 
With no less presence, but with much more 

love. 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice ; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules ! 
Live thou, I live. — With much, much more 
60 dismay [fray. 

I view the fight than thou that mak'st the 

Music ^ "whilst Bassanio comments on the caskets to 

himself* 

SONG. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Rep\y, repV^. 
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It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, belL 
AIL Ding, dong, belL 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least 

themselves ; 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as 

false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as 

milk ; 
And these assume but valor's excrement 
To render them redoubted ! Look on beauty. 
And you shall see His purchased by the 

weight ; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped, snaky,golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the 

wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
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To be the dowry of a second head, 

The scull that ured them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guilM shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous 

scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put 

on [gold, 

loo To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy 
Hard food for Midas, I will nono of tliee : 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 

drudge [gre lead, 

'Tween man and man. But thou, thou mea- 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise 

aught, • 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose I. Joy be the consequence ! 
Por, [asiWe.] How all the other passions 

fleet to air, [spaif 

As doubtful thoughts and rash-embraced df 
And shuddering tezr, and green-eyed jealouv 
no O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstacy : / 
In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess jj 
I feel too much thy blessing, make it lessl 
For fear I surfeit ! f 

Bass, What find I here ? 

\Opcningihe leaden c\ 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demi- 
Hath come so near creation .'* Move 

eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine! 
Seem they in motion ? Here are severi 
Parted with sugar breaXVv, so ?»^^^taif 

I 
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Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in 

her hairs [woven 

The painter plays the spider ; and hath 120 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? having made 

one, [his, 

Methinks it should have power to steal both 
And leave itself unfurnish'd. Yet look, how 

far [shadow 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. — Here's the 

scroll. 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not by the view, ^ 1 30 

Chance as fair, and choose as true I 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and seek no new. 

If you be well pleased with this 

And hold your fortune for your bliss, 

Turn you where your lady is 

And claim her with a loving kiss. ^ 

A gentle scroll. — Fair lady, by your leave : 

[Kissing her, 

I come by note to give and to receive. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 140 

That thinks he hath done well in people's 

eyes. 
Hearing applause and universal shout. 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or 410 ; 
So, thrice fair lady, stand I, ev^xv ?»o\ 
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As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirmed, sign'd, ratified by you. 
Por, You see me, lord Bassanio, where I 
stand. 
Such as I am : though, for myself alone 
150 I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself : 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 

times 
More rich : 

That only to stand high in your account 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 
Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of — ^something, which, to term in gross. 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unprac- 
tised : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
160 But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o'er myself ; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same 
myself [ring ; 

170 Are yours, my lord, — I give them with this 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away^ 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to excbAm ox\. ^ciM» 
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3ass, Madam, you have bereft me of all 

words, 
ly my 'blood speaks to you in my veins : 
d there is such confusion in my powers 
, after some oration fairly spoke 
a beloved prince, there doth appear 
long the buzzing, pleased multitude ; 
lere every something, being blent to- 
gether, 180 
ms to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
press'd and not expressed. But when 
this ring: [hence ; 
rts from this finger, then parts life from 
then be bold to say Bassanio's dead. 
Ner, My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
at have stood by and seen our wishes pros- 
per, [lady ! 
cry good joy; good joy, my lord arid 
Ira* My lord Bassanio and my gentle 

lady, 
dsh you all the joy that you can wish; 
r I am sure you can wish none from me : 190 
d, when your honors mean to solemnize 
e bargain of your faith, I do beseech you 
en at that time I may be married too. 
Sass, With all my heart, so thou canst get 

a wife. 
Ira, I thank your lordship ; you have got 

me one. 
r eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours : 
u saw the mistress, I beheld the maid ; 
u loved, I loved; tor intermission 
\ more pertains to me, mv Void* VVv^xv >3Q.>^» 
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200 Your fortune stood upon the caskets there ; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls : 
For wooing here until I sweat again^ 
And swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love, at last, — if promise last, — 
I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 
Por, Is this true, Nerissa ? 

Ner, Madam, it is, so you stand jjleased 
withal. [faith t 

Bass, And do you, Gratiano, mean good 
210 Gra. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass, Our feast shall be much honor'd in 
your marriage. 

Gra. But who comes here ? Lorenzo, and 
his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Solanio ? 



EMterfJjOKENZOf ]ESSic/iAand Solanio. 

' / 

Bass, Lorenzo and Solanio, welcom# 
hither ; / 

If that the youth of my new interest here / 
Have power to bid you welcome. — Byj'^ 
leave, ? 

I bid my very friends and countrymen, : 
Sweet Portia, welcome. f 

For, So do I, VKf 

They are entirely welcome. ' 
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. I thank your honor. — For my part, 220 

my lord, 

irpose was not to have seen you here ; 
eeting with Solanio by the way, 
1 entreat me, past all saying nay, 
me with him along. 
m. I did, my lord, 

have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
tends him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter, 
s. Ere I ope this letter, 

you tell me how my ^ood friend doth. 
in. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in 

mind; 

rell, unless in mind : his letter there 
how you his estate. 230 

:. Nerissa, cheer yon stranger ; bid her 

welcome. [Venice ? 

band, Solanio. What's the news from 
doth that royal merchant, good An- 
tonio } 

V he will be glad of our success ; 
•e the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
m, I would you had won the fleece that 

he hath lost ! 
•. There are some shrewd contents in 

yon same paper, 
steal the color from Bassanio's cheek; 

dear friend dead ; else nothing in the 

world 

turn so much the constitution 240 

ly constant man. What, worse and 

worse ? — 
feave, Bassanio*, 1 a.mVvaM^QMx^^&^ 
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And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass, O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper ! Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, — I was a gentleman ; 
And then I told you true : and yet, dear 

250 lady, 

Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told 
you [you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told 
That I was worse than nothing ; for, indeed, 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 
Engaged my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady ; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
And every word in it a gaping wound, 

260 Issuing life-blood. But is it true, Solanio? 
Have all his ventures faiPd ? What, n< 

one hit ? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England/ 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India ? J 

And not one vessel 'scape the dreadful tou 
Of merchant-marring rocks } I 

Solan, Not one, my irf 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had | 
The present money to discharge the Jenf 
He would not take it. Never did I kno| 
A creature that did bear the shape of mf 
270 So keen and greedy to cotvloMtii ^ tcv^.\|I 
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He plies the duke at morning, and at night ; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state 
If they deny him justice : twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious 

plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes, When I was with him, I have heard 
him swear 
To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen. 
That he would rather have Antonio's flesh 280 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him ; and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not. 
It will go hard with poor Antonio/ 

For, Is it your dear friend that is thus in 
trouble ? 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 290 

For, What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Bass. For me three thousand ducats. 

For. What, no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond ; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 
First, go with me to church, and call me wife ; 
And then away to Venice lo '^'O^ax ix\«A\ 
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For never shall you be by Portia's side 
300 With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over ; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along : 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, 

away ; 
For you shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends v.'elcome, show a merry 

cheer : [dear. 

Since you are dear bought, I will love you 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass, [reads.] Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all 
310 miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very 
low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; and since, in paying 
it, it is impossible I should live, all debts are cleared be- 
tween you and I, if I might but see you at my death ; 
notwithstanding, use your pleasure : if your love do not 
persuade you to come, let not my letter. 

For. O love, dispatch all business, and be 

gone. 
Bass. Since I have your good leave to go 

away, 
I will make haste : but, till I come again, 
No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay, 
320 Nor rest be interposer twixt us twain. 

[Exciint 

SCENE III.— Venice. A Street, 

Enter Shylock, Salarino, Antonio, and Gaole 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him. Tell not mej 
mercy ; — 
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This is the fool that lends out fnoney 

gratis ; — 

Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant, Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy, ni have my bond ; speak not against 

my bond ; [bond ; 

I have sworn an oath that I will have my 

Thou call'dst me dog before thou hadst a 

cause : 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs : 
The duke shall grant me justice. — I do won- 
der, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 
Ant, I pray thee, hear me speak. 
Shy. I'll have my bond; I will not hear 
thee speak : 
I'll have my bond ; and therefore speak no 

more. 
I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and 

yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not ; 
I'll have no speaking; I will have my bond. 

\^Exit. 

Salar. It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

Ant, Let him alone : 

I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 
He seeks my life ; his reason well I know; 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me ; 
Therefore he hates me. 
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* 

Salar. I am sure the di^/^ 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

Ant. The duke cannot deny the course of 
law; 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the justice of the state: 
30 Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go : 
These griefs and losses have so *bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of fiesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, gaoler, on. — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not! 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Belmont. A Room in 
Portia'j House. 

Enter Portia, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 

Balthazar. 

Lor, Madam, although I speak it in your 
presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit [ly 

Of god-like amity ; which appears most strong- 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you show this 

honor. 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband. 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 
^o For. I never d\d repexvX lot do\u^ ^ood, 
Nor shall not now : ioi m coxw^-JccCviTks* 
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That do converse and waste the time to- 
gether, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord,* 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestowM 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 20 

From out the state of hellish cruelty ! 
This comes too near the praising of myself ; 
Therefore, no more of it : hear other things. 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house 
Until my lord's return : for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Nerissa here. 
Until her husband and my lord's return : 
There is a monastery two miles off, 30 

And there we will abide. I do desire you 
Not to deny this imposition ; 
The which my love and some necessity 
Now lays upon you. 

Lor» Madam, with all my heart, 

I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of lord Bassanio and myself. 
So fare you well till we shall meet again. 

Lor, Fair thoughts and happy hours at- 
tend on you I 55> 
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• 
Jes, 1 wish your ladyship all heart's con- 
tent. 
Por, I thank you for your wish, and am 
well pleased • [sica. 

To wish it back on you : fare you well, Jes- 

\Exeunt Jessica and Lorenzo. 

Now, Balthazar. 

As 1 have ever found thee honest-true, [ter, 
So let me find thee still. Take this same let- 
And use thou all the endeavor of a man 
In speed to Padua ; see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand, Doctor Bellario ; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth 
50 give thee [speed 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice : — waste no time in 
words, [thee. 

But get thee gone ; I shall be there before 
Balth, Madam, I go with all convenient 
speed. {Exit, 

Por. Come on, Nerissa; I have work in 
hand [husbands 

That you yet know not of ; we'll see our/ 
Before they think of us, r 

Ner, Shall they see us| 

Por, They shall, Nerissa ; but in such J 
habit J 

60 That they shall think we are accomplish^ 
With that we lack. lil hold thee any vwjf 
When we are both accoutred like youiy 
rU prove the prettier fellow of the tw 
And wear my dagger wk\i \]![it\ix«('*^ 
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And speak, between the change of man and 

boy, [steps 

With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing 
Into a manly stride ; and speak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth ; and tell quaint 

lies, 
How honorable ladies sought my love. 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 70 

I could not do withal : then I'll repent, 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd 

them : 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell, 
That men shall swear Fve discontinued 

school [mind 

Above a twelvemonth : — I have within my 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging 

Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate ; and therefore haste away, 80 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE V. — The same, A Garden, 
Enter Launcelot and Jessica. 

Laun, Yes, truly ; — for, look you, the sins 
of the father are to be laid upon the chil- 
dren : therefore, I promise you I fear you. I 
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was always plain with you, and so now I 
speak my agitation of the matter : therefore, 
be of ffood cheer ; for, truly, I think you are 
damned. There is but one hope in it that 
can do you any good ; and that is but a kind 
of base hope neither. 

Jes, And what hope is that, I pray thee ? 

jLaun, Marry, you may partly hope that 
you are not the Jew's daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of base hope, in- 
deed; so the sins of my mother should be 
lo visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear; when I shun 
Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, your 
mother ; well, you are gone both ways. 

yes, I shall be saved by my husband ; he 
hath made me a Christian. 

Laun, Truly, the more to blame he : we 
were Christians enough before ; e'en as many 
as could well live, one by another : this mak- 
ing of Christians will raise the price of hogs ; 
if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not 
shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 



Enter LoRENZO. 

/ 

20 Jes, rU tell my husband, Launcelot, ^ 
you say ; here he comes. / 

Lor, I shall grow jealous of you jT 
Launcelot 
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yes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo. 
Launcelot and 1 are out : he tells me flatly, 
there is no mercy for me in heaven, because 
I am a Jew's daughter : and he says you are 
no good member of the commonwealth ; for, 
in converting Jews to Christians, you raise 
the price of pork. 



Lor, I think the best grace of wit will 
shortly turn into silence ; and discourse grow 
commendable in none only but parrots. — Go 
in, sirrah ; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Laun. That is done, sir ; they have all 
stomachs. 

Lor. Goodly lord, what a wit-snapper are 
you ! then bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is done, too, sir : only, caver is 
the word. 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir ? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither; I know my 
duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion ! 
Wilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit 
in an instant? I pray thee, understand a 
plain man in his plain meaning :. go to tUy tel- 
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lows ; bid them cover the table, serve in thfe 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served 
in ; for the meat, sir, it shall be covered ; for 
your coming in to dinner, sir, why let it be as 
numors and conceits shall govern. \Exiu 

Lor, O dear discretion, how his words are 
suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and 1 do know 
§o A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Garnish'd like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer'st thou, Jes- 
sica ? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion ; — 
How dost thou like the lord Bassanio's wife } 
yes. Past all expressing. It is very meet 
The lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady. 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, then 
60 In reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly 

match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something 
else [world 

Pawn'd with the other ; for the poor, rude 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lor, Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me, as she is for a wife. 
y^s. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 
Zipr» I will anon \ first, \et \x?> ^o Xci ^vwc^ftx^ 
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Jes. Nay, let me praise you while I have 
a stomach. [talk ; 

Lor, No, pray thee, let it serve for table- 
Then, howsoe'er thou speak'st, 'mong other 



things 



I shall digest it. 

Jes. Well, ini set you forth. 

\Exeuni. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Venice. A Court of Justice. 

Enter the Duke, tJie Magnificoes, Antonio, Bassa- 
Nio, Gratiano, Salarino, Salerio, and others, 

Duke, 
|H AT, is Antonio here ? 

Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 
Duke, I am sorry for thee ; thou 
art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but, since he stands 

obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am arm'd 
To sn&QT^ with a quielutss ol ?»\iYcS\^ 
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The very tvranny and rage of his. 
Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the 

court. 
Salar, He's ready at the door: he comes, 

my lord. 

Enter ShyLOCK. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand be- 
fore our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then 'tis thought 
Thou'lt show thy mercy and remorse, more 
20 strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's 

flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 
But,touch'd with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 
That have of fate so huddled on his back, 
Enough to press a royal merchant down 
30 And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of 
flint, [trained 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We ail expect a gentle atv^^wer, Jew. 
Shy. I have possessed -5 oxxx %x^c^ ^V^\si:\. 
I purpose •, 
And by our holy Sab\)^\.Vv\v^N'i \ ^^ott. 
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To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city's freedom. 
YouUl ask me why I rather choose to have 40 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I'll not answer that: 
But say it is my humor. Is it answered ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answered 

yet? 
Some rilen there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
Some, when they hear the bagpipe : for affec- 
tion 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your 

answer. 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered, 50 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
Why he, a wauling bagpipe,— but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame, 
As to offend, himself being offended ; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodged hate and a certain 

loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you an- 
swer *d ? Sj^'^xv^ 
Bass. This is no answer, Wvow mxA&^vcv"^ 
To excuse the current o£ thy cxueW.^. 
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Shy, I am not bound to please thee with 
my answer. 
60 Bass, Do all men kill the things they do 
not love ? 
Shy, Hates any man the thing he would 

not kill ? 
Bass, Every offence is not a hate at first. 
Shy, What, wouldst thou have a serpent 

sting thee twice ? 
Ant, I pray you, think you question with 
the Jew ; 
You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 

lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no 
70 noise [heaven ; 

When they are fretten with the gusts of 
You may as well do anything most hard, 
As seek to soften that (than which what's 
harder ?) [you 

His Jewish heart : — therefore, I do beseech 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgment and the Jew his will. 
Bass, For thy three thousand ducats here 

is six. 
Shy, If every ducaX m ^vx. >i^Qvvsa.Ti.d ducats 
^o ViJtYQ in six parts arvd ex^x^ ^^\\. -a. ^^^•a.V 
J would not dra^w \Vvtxcv,— \ NNo>:Xei.V!«^^«K^ 

bond. 
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Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, 

rendering none ? 
Shy, What judgment shall I dread, doing 

no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and 

mules, 
You iTse in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them. — Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their 

beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season'd with such viands ? You will an- 9c 

swer. 
The slaves are ours : — so do I answer you. 
The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is dearly bought ; 'tis mine, and I will have 

it: 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 
I stand for judgment : answer, shall I have 

it.? 
Duke, Upon my power I may dismiss this 

court. 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 100 

Come here to-day. 

Saler. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from iKe doctor ^ 
New come from Padua. 

^u^^. Bring us the letters. 0\\ ^^ "^^^ 
senger. 
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Bass, Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man ! 

courage yet ! [and all, 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
no Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me ; 
You cannot better be employ'd, Bassanio, 
Than to live still and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a lawyer's clerk, 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bel- 

lario ? 
Ner. From both, my lord : Bellario greets 

your grace. {Presents a letter, 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so 

earnestly ? 
Shy, To cut the forfeit from that bank- 
rupt there. 
Gra, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, 
harsh Jew, [can. 

Thou mak'st thy knife keen ; but no metal 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the 
keenness [thee ? 

120 Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce 
Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough 

to make. 
Gra. O, be thou damn'd, inexorable dog I 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost maVst me vi2c^et m my faith 
To hold opinion vr\t\\ P7>L\\^^ox'aL'&, 
That souls of amma\s 'mtv\?.e Wtm^^VN^-s. 
Into the trunks oi men •. \Nv>j cxrcx\^\v ^^\tv\. 
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Govem'd a wolf, who, hanged for human 

slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 
And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, 130 
Infused itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv'd, and ravenous. 
Shy, Till thou canst rail the seal from off 

my bond, [loud : j 

Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so 
Repair thy wit, good youth ; or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. — I stand here for law. 
Duke, This letter from Bellario doth com- 
mend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he ? 

Ner, He attendeth here hard by 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit 
him. 
Duke. With all my heart : — some three or 
four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. — 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario's let- 
ter. 
[Clerk reads^ Your grace shall understand that at 
the receipt of your letter I am very sick : but in the in- 
stant that your messenger came, in loving visitation was 
with me a young doctor of Rome; his name is Baltha' 
sar, I acquainted him with the cause in controversy 
between the Jew and Antomo the merchant : we turn'd 
o*er many books together : he is furnished with my opin- 
ion ; which, bettered with his own learning (the great- 150 
ness whereof I cannot enough commeivdV tomfc^ ^>5^ 
A/ra, at my importunity, to fill up vout ^.raitels x^oj^RS^. 
in my stead. I beseech you, AetV\is\2LcV. ol>3eax%>o^^'=i 
impediment to let him lack a reveteud esXVKoa^^ss^** 
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for I never knew so young a body vdth so old a head. 
I leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial 
shall better publish his commendation. 

Duke, You hear the learn'd Bellario, what 
he writes : 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand. Come you from old 
Bellario ? 
For, I did, mv lord. 

Duke, You are welcome : take your place. 
i6o Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds this present question in the court? 

Por, I am informed throughly of the 

cause. [Jew ? 

Which is the merchant here, and which the 

Duke. Antonio and old Shy lock, both stand 

forth. 
Par, Is your name Shylock? 
Shy, Shylock is my name. 

Por, Of a strange nature is the suit you 
follow ; 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 
\To Antonio.] You stand within his danger, 
do you not ? 
Ant. Ay, so he says. 
170 Por, Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

For, Then rc\>is\. >i}cv^ ^e.^ \i^ TSkSxO&xiL. 

S/iy. On what corc\pu\s\oiim\^^\\t \^\\sx^ 

that. 
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Por» The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle ram from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 

takes: 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal 

power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, j8o 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; >, 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthronM in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attnbute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest 

God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all t<7 

render [much 190 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of 

Venice [chant there. 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the mer- 

Shy, My deeds upon my head ! I crave 

the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Pi^r, Is he not able to d\s»0cv2jc^'^ "C^^ 
money ? V-WixX\ 

^ass. Yes, here I tender\ ioT Vvwv.^vvKNcNfc 
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Yea, thrice the sum : if that will not suffic 
o 1 will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my hea 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And 1 

seech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To tio a great right do a little wrong, 
And curb tliis cruel devil of his wilL 
Por. It must not be ; there is no piowei 

Can alter a decree established : 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into tlie stale : it cannot be. 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgment ! ye^ 

O wise young judge, how do I honor thee 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon 

bona. [it 

Shy. Here 'tis, most reverend doctor, h 
Por. Shyloclc, there's thrice thy mo 

offer'd thee. 
Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath 



Por. Why, this bond is forfi 

aao And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's \\eM\. — ^e latTcy 
Taka Ijjrice thy money, \i'i4 Tt« vt-ix 
bond. 
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Shy. When it is paid according to the 
tenor. 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the 

law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 230 

To alter me : I stay here on my bond. 

AnU Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Por, Why, then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
Shy, O noble juHge I O excellent young 

man! 
P-or. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy, 'Tis very true : O wise and upright 
judge ! [looks ! 

How much more elder art thou than thy 240 
Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 
Shy, Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond; — doth it not, noble 

judge ? — 
Nearest his hearty those are the very words. 
Por, It is so. Are there balance here to 

weigh the flesh ? 
Shy, I have them ready. 
Por, Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on 
your charge. 
To stop his wounds, lest Vi^ do W^^^ \a \^-a5^. 
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Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 
Por, It is not so expressed ; but what of 
that? 
^3^> 'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; 'tis not in the bond. 
Por. Come, merchant, have you an)rthing 
to say ? [pared. — 

Ant. But little; I'm arm'd and well pro- 
Give me your hand, Bassanio : fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; from which lingering 
260 penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend to me your honorable wife : 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end, 
Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death ; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your 

friend. 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
270 ni pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Bass, Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 
But life itself, my >N\i^, ^ccvd-aXV iVve world 
Are not with me es\.^&Tc0^2^w^'0cv>^\\\s;\ 
J would lose a\\, ay, s^acxX^c^ \Jcv^To.-a^ 
Here to this deV\\ to deXvi^x ^^>3^ 
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Por, Your wife would give you little thanks 
for that, 
If she were by, to hear you make the o£Fer. 

Gra, I have a wife, whom I protest I love ; 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 280 
Entreat some power to change this currish 
Jew. back ; 

Ner, 'Tis well you offer it behind her 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 
Shy. [aside.'] These be the Christian hus- 
bands : 1 have a daughter; 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband rather than a Chris- 
tian ! — 
We trifle time ; I pray thee pursue sentence. 
Por. A pound of that same merchant's 
flesh is thine ; [it. 

The court awards it, and the law doth give 
SAy. Most rightful judge ! 290 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off 
his breast ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 
SAy. Most learned judge ! — A sentence ; 

come, prepare. 

Por» Tarry a little; — there is something 

else. — [blood ; 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of 

The words expressly are a pound of flesh : 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of 

flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dosl s\\e^ 
One drop of Christian blood, tVvv \2kxveis ^w^ 
Snoods 
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300 Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 
Gra. O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ! — 

learned judge ! 
Shy, Is that the law? 
Por, Thyself shall see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou de- 
sirest. 
Gra, O learned judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — a 
learned judge ! thrice, 

Shy, I take this offer,then, — pay the bond 
And let the Christian go. 
. Bass, Here is the money. 

Por, Soft! [haste; — 

310 The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft \ — no 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 
Gra. O Jew ! an upright judge, a learned 

judge ! 
Por, Therefore prepare thee to cut off 
the flesh. [more 

Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less nor 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak'st 
more [much 

Or less than a just pound, — be it but so 
As makes it light or heavy in the sub- 
stance 
Or the division of the twentieth part [turn 
Of one poor scruple, — nay, if the scale do 
320 But in the estimation of a hair, — 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second DatiieV, 2t D^wx^l, lew \ 
Now, j'nfidel, I have thee otvX\v^\v\v* 
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For. Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy 
forfeiture. 

Shy, Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass, I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

For. He hath refused it in the open court ; 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Gra, A Daniel, still say I ; a second 
Daniel ! — [word. 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 330 

S/if, Shall I not have barely my princi- 
pal? 

For, Thou shalt have nothing but the for- 
feiture. 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy, Why, then the devil give him good 
of it! 
Ill stay no longer question. 

For, Tarry, Jew ; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws pf Venice, — 
If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 340 

The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy co£Fer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say thou stand'st; 
For it appears by manifest proceeding. 
That indirectly and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thoM \v^sX vw:^t^ ^ "V:?^ 
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The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra, Beg that thou mayst have leave to 
hang thyself: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore, thou must be hang'd at the state's 
charge. . 

Duke. That thou shall see the difference 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
3^ The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 
For. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio, 
iihy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not 
thai : [prop 

You take my house when you do take the 
That doth sustain my house : you take my 

life 
When you do lake the means whereby I live. 
For. What mercy can you render him, 

Antonio ? 
Gra. A halter gratis ; nothing else, for 

God's sake. 
Afti. So please my lord the duke and all 
the court 
370 To quit the fine for one half of his goods 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon ill's death, unlo l.'ne Ecrfleman, 
That Jately stole his da-M^W^ ■, ^-iot. 

Two tilings provided motti,— *vi\ ^-^i «bv*. 
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He presently become a Christian ; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possessed, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 
Duke. He shall do this ; or else I do re- 
cant 38c 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew ; what dost 

thou say ? 
Shy, I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you give me leave to go from 
hence : 
I am not well ; send the deed after me 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening, thou shalt have two 
godfathers ; 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten 

more. 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

\Exit Shylock. 

Duke, Sir, I entreat you with me home to 

dinner. ' 390 

Por. I humbly do desire your grace of 
pardon. 
I must away this night toward Padua ; 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves 
you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to 
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Bass, Most worthy gentleman, I and -^^ 
friend 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquiti'«/ 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
400 Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
Ant. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por» He is well paid that is well satisfied: 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me when we meet again ; 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 
Bass. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you 
410 further ; 

Take some remembrance of us as a tribute. 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray 

you. 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 
Por, You press me far, and therefore I 
will yield. 
[ To Ant.] Give me your gloves, Til wear them 
for your sake ; [from you :— 

i To Bass,] And, for your love, I'll take this ring 
)o not draw back your hand; I'll take no 

more ; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 
Bass. This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a 
trifle ; 
420 I will not shame myseXi \.o ^\n^nqv3l'<5kv?5». 

J^or. I will have rvotVutv^ ^^^^^^"^^^^ "^^^\ 
And now, metbinks, \ Wve 2. xcCme^ \.^ \v 
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Bass. There's more depends on this than 

on the value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers : 
Vou taught me first to beg : and now, me- 

thmks, [answered. 

You teach me how a beggar should be 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by 

my wife ; 430 

And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That 1 should neither sell nor give nor 

lose it. 
Por, That 'scuse serves many men to save 

their gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad-woman 
And know how well I have deserved this 

ring, 

She would not hold out enemy forever 

For giving it to me. Well, peace be with 
you ! [Exeunt Portia and Nerissa. 

Ant. My lord Bassanio, let him have the 
ring ; 
Let his deservings and my love withal 
Be valued 'gainst your wife's command(e)« 

ment 440 

Bass, Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him ; 
Give him the ring, and bring him, if thou 

canst, 
Unto Antonio's house: — ^avl2LV,Tcva^Rfe^^as^fc. 

Come, you and I will tV\\t\\eT pt^seoSN.'S \ 
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And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : come, Antonio. 

Etewai 



SCENE II.— Venice. A Street 
Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Par. Inquire the Jew's house out, give him 
this deed 
And let him sign it; we'll away to-night 
And be a day before our husbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenza 

Enter Gratiano. 

4 

Gra, Fair sir, you are well o'erta'en : 
My lord Bassanio upon more advice 
Hath sent you here this ring ; and doth en- 
treat 
Your company at dinner. 

Por, That cannot be : 

His ring I do accept most thankfully, 
lo And so, I pray you, tell him : furthermore, 
I pray you, show my youth old Shylock's 
house. 
Gra, That will I do. . 
Ner, \to Portia.] Sir, I would speak with . 
you : — 
[Aside.] ril see if I can get my husband's 
ring, [ever. 

Which 1 did make \\\m sNvear to keep for- 
/^t?r. [aside to NF.Kiss\.'\T\voMTt«.'i^\.., \ 
warrant. W e shaW \vaiN^ oV^l ^>*i^^vx^ 
That they did give iVie rmgs ^^^.^ \.^m%.^v 
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But we'll outface them, and outs wear them 
too. — [will tarry. 

Away, make haste ; thou know*st where I 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to 

this house ? Exeunt, 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. — Belmont. Pleasure-grounds 
of Portia's House. 

EnUr Lorenzo and Jessica* 
Lorenzo, 

|HE moon shines bright : — in such a 

night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently 

kiss the trees, plight, 

And they did make no noise, — in such a 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand ic 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and watt Vv^x Va^^ 
To come again to Carthage. 
J^J*. In swc\v 2l xv\^V 




xvuu wiin an uuinriii. luvc uiu ruu irum 

ice X 

As far as Belmont. ^ 

yes. In such a night ^^ 

Did voung Lorenzo swear he loved her wa,^^ 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith ^^ 
And ne er a true one. . 

Lor, In such a night 

20 Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, "^ 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
yes, I would out-night you, did no body 
come : 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stkphano. 

Lor, Who comes so fast in silence of the 

night ? 
Steph, A friend. 

Lor, A friend ? what friend ? your name, I 
pray you, friend ? [word 

Steph. Stephano is my name; and I bring 
My mistress will before the break of day 
30 Be here at Belmont ; she doth stray about 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 
JLor. Who comes vjXvW^t^, 
Steph, None but 21 Vo\^ Vern^x -mAN^kx 

maid. ^ ., ^ -v 

I pray you, is my mastet ^ft\xtN>«^ ^^ 
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Lor, He is not, nor we have not heard 
from him. — 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun, Sola, sola, wo ha, ho, sola, sola ! 

Lor. Who calls ? 40 

Laun, Sola ! Did you see master Loren- 
zo and mistress Lorenzo ? sola, sola ! 

Lor, Leave hollaing, man ; here. 

Laun, Sola ! Where ? where 1 

Lor, Here. 

Laun. Tell him there's a post come from 
my master, with his horn full of good news ; 
my master will be here ere morning. {^Exit, 

Lor, Sweet soul, let's in, and there expect 
their coming. 
And yet no matter : — why should we go in ? 
My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 50 

Within the house, your mistress is at hand : 
And bring your music forth into the air. 

\^Exit Stephano. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 

bank ! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soiEt stillness and the 

night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica, Look how the ftoot oi V^^N^Ck. 
Is thick inlaid with patines ol bt\^\. %<::\^. 
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There's not the smallest orb which thou be 
hold'st 
60 Cm i'l liis motion like an ange! sings. 

.Siill quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such liarmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. — ' 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' 



Lor. The reason is, your spirits are atten- 

70 For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhindled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neigh- 
ing loud. 
Which is tlie hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 

By the sweet power of music. Therefore 

the poet [and floods; 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones. 

So Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage. 

But masic for tl)e time doVVi cWa^% ^i\% «ar 

(ore. 
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The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 

sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and sp>oils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the mu- 
sic. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa at a distance, 

Por, That light we see is burning in my 
hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 90 
JVer. When the moon shone, we did not see 

the candle. 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the less : 
A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 
JVer. It is your music, madam, of the 

house. 
Por. Nothing is good, I sefe, without re- 
spect ; 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
JVer, Silence bestows that virtue on it, 

madam. 100 

Por, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the 
lark 
When neither is attended *, atvd \ WCxt^s. 
The nightingale, if she shoaVd s\tv^\i^ ^vji 
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When every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 

No belter a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! — 
Peace, ho ! — the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awaked ! \Muac ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, 

lo Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 

Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows 
the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 
Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

Por. We have been praying for our hus- 
bands' health. 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our 

words. 
Are they return'd .' 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet ; 

But there is come a messenger "be fore. 
To signify their coming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants, that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence ; 
s** Nor you, Lorenzo : — Jessica, nor you. 

\A luckel snunds. 
Lor. Your husband is at hand ; I hear his 
trumpet : 
We are no tell-tales, madam ; fear you not, 
Por. This night, methinks, is but the day- 

light sicC. 

/( looks a little paler ; 'fis a. da-j 
Sach as the day is viiiea tlse s\m\.*>i4> 
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Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their 

Followers. 

Bass, We should hold day with the antip- 
odes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 
Por, Let me give light, but let me not be 
light ; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, 
And never be Bassanio so for me ; 130 

But God sort all ! — You are welcome home, 
my lord. 
Bass, I thank you, madam : give welcome 
to my friend. — 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 
Por, You should in all sense be much 
bound to him. 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
AnU No more than I am well acquitted of. 
. Por, Sir, you are very welcome to our 

house : 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 140 
[Gratiano and Nerissa seem to talk apart, 
Gra, By yonder moon I swear you do me 
wrong ; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were dead that had it, for my part. 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 
Por, A quarrel, ho, already? YfK^.t.'?» ^Jca 

matter ? 
CPra, About a hoop o£ go\d, a ^^^Xx^ ^"^^^ 
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That she did give me ; whose posy was, 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, Lirve me, and leave me not. 
Ner. What talk you of the posy, or llie 

You swore to me, when I did give it you, 
150 That you would wear it till your hour of death; 

And that it should lie with you in your grave : 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement 

You should have been respective and have- 
kept iL 
Gave it a judge's clerk ! — but well I know 
Tlie clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that 
had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 
Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 
Cra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a 

A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy, 

160 No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk ; 

A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee ; 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 

For. You were to blame, I must be plain 

To part so slightly with your wife's first gift ; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your fin- 
ger, 
And riveted with faith unlo your flesh. , 
I gave my iove a ring and made him swear 
Never to part with it ; and here he stands, — 
.1 dare be sworn for \»n\ ht viQviiiKrt.\ta.\t 
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Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 170 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, 
Gratianc, [grief; 

You give your wife too unkind cause of 
An't were to me, I should be mad at it. 

Bass, [asi'c/e.] Why, I were best to cut my 
left hand off 
And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra. My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg*d it and, indeed. 
Deserved it too; and then the boy, his clerk. 
That took some pams in writing, he begg'd 
mine : [aught 

And neither man nor master would take 180 
But the two rings. 

For. What ring gave you, my lord ? 

Not that, I hope, which you received of me. 

Bass, If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it ; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

For. Even so void is your false heart of 
truth. 
By heaven, I will never be your wife 
Until I see the ring. 

N^r, No, nor I yours, 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 190 
And would conceive for what I gave the 

And how unwillingly I le£t tVie fm^, 

tVhen nought would hQ accepted but >\'v^rvw^> 
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You would abate the streogth of your dis- 
pleasure, [fing. 
Par. If you had known the virtue of the 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
Or your own honor to contain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the 

ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleased to have defended it 
200 With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe ; 
I'll die for't but some woman had the ring. 
Bass. No, by mine honor, madam, by my 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor, [me. 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of 
And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny 

And suffer'd him to go displeased away ; 
Even he that did uphold the very life 
Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet 
aio lady ? 

I was enforced to send it after him ; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy ; 

My honor would not let ingratitude 

So much besmear it : pardon me, good lady ; 

For, by these blessed candles of the nidit. 

Had you been there, I think, you wouldhave 

begg'd 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 
Par. Let not \hal doc^ot e'w (Am<c xi««t 
ray house : 
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Since he hath got the jewel that I loved, 
And that which you did swear to keep for 

me, 220 

I will become as liberal as you : 
rU not deny him anything I have. 
Ner, And I his clerk; therefore be well 
advised, [tion. 

How you do leave me to mine own protec- 
Gra. Well, do you so : let not me take 
him then ; 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 
Ant. I am the unhappy subject of these 

quarrels. 
For. Sir, grieve not you ; you are welcome 
notwithstanding. [wrong ; 

Bass, Portia, forgive me this enforced 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 
I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes. 
Wherein I see myself, — 

Por. Mark you but that ! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees nimself : 
In each eye one : — swear by your double self, 230 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Bass, Nay, but hear me : 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 
Ant, I once did lend my body for his 
wealth ; 
Which, but for him that had your husband's 

ring, 
Had guite miscarried : Idatebe\iO>\xA^'gjciX^, 
My soul upon the forfeit, thai \omt \at^ 
Will never mort break iaith adv\s^^'^« 
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Por. Then you shall be his surety. G 
him this i 
240 And bid him keep it better than the other. 
Ant. Here, lord Bassanio ; swear to k 

this ring. 
Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave 

doctor I 

Por. I had it of him : pardon me, Bassai 

Ner. And pardon me, my eentle Gratia 

Gra. Why, this is like the mending 

highways 

In summer, where the ways are fair enoug 

Por. You are all amazed : 

Here is a letter, read it at your leisure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellarlo ; 
There vou shall find that Portia was 

Nerissa there her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you 
And but e'en now return 'd ; I have not ye 
^50 Enter'd my house. — Ant<mio, you are w 

And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect : unseal this letter soon ; 
There you shall find three of your ai^sie; 
Are richly come to harbor sucfdenly : 
You shall not know by what strange accidi 
I chanced on this letter. 
Ani. I am dumb. 

Bass. Were you the doctor and I kn 

yoM not ? 
Gra. Were you rtie ctetV, an.4-^«.W3 
you not ? 
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Ant, Sweet lady, you have given me life 

and living; 260 

For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

For, How now, Lorenzo ? 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for 
you. 

Ner, Ay, and I'll give them him without a 
fee. — 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possessed of. 

Lor, Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starvM people. 

For, It is almost morning. 

And yet, I am sure, you are not satisfied 270 

Of these events at full. Let us go in ; 
And charge us there upon inter'gatories. 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gra, Well, while I live, I'll fear no other 
thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. 

\Exeunt, 
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The f oUowtng contractions are used in the notes : Of. = con- 
fer (compare) ; Oogs. = ocMrnates ; Gr. = Greek ; Lat. = Latin t 
N. E. = Northern English ; N. Fr. = Norman French ; O. E. = Old 
Eneilsh (or Anfflo-Saxon) ; CL P S. = Clarendon Press Series; 
and Co. 8.= Collins's Series. Notes without quotation marks 
or without name appended are Prof. Meiklejohn's. 

ACT FIRST. 

Scene 1. 

X. SooCh, truth. We have the comyoxuida, forsooth (used 
both seriously and ironically), sootafasi, and sootfisayer 
(prophet) ; and Shakespeare has the phrases, in good sooth 
and in very sooth. In Jiicfiard it. (III. iii.), we find 

* words of sooth ' for kindly words of assent, Sad. 

Coleridge points out that this speech of Antonio's gives 
the key-note of the play ; the coming disaster casts a shad- 
ow over the prosperous merchant. 

2. Wearies, from O. E. w^rfer. 4. Stuff, in the old 

sense of material. So JvJiiui Ctesar (III. ii. 97): * Ambi- 
tion should be made of sterner stuff ; ' and Temped (IV. 
i. 156) : * We are such stuff as dreams are made on.* 

6. Want-wit, idiot, wit being used in the older meaning 
of ability or sense. Wan (which is a cognate of want and 
wane) was in 0. E. a common prefix ; thus wo had wan- 
hope for despa,ir; wantrust (mistrust), &c. 

9 ArgrosieB. Argo was the name of the ship which 
carried Jason to C'olchis, and hence became a favorite 
name for vessels. Argis was the Low Latin for a large 

merchant-vessel. 10. Signiori. The Italian way of 

spelling the Latin senior, an elder. The g comes in 
torough the combination of n and t, as in stranger , from 

extraneus. Bnrprhers, townsmen (* freemen of a bur^ \ 

of less hi^h raoir than the sigmora. 

127 
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which mysteiy playa were perfbrmed. 

iL uuuiiia from Low Lat. tampt^vala, (joiulad together|. 
' In calling argotriea pagianti. Siakespeare alludes to tho 
eaormaua machines in the shaups of ca«tlcs, dragonii, 
giants, etc,, that were drawn about the etreeta in tho 

anoient ahoWB or pageaDts.' ii. OrarpMI. Pore is a, 

oognate of jwer. 13. Xhem, tho dative. 

15. Tontore, risk, or what ia risked. Venture wbh, in 
Shakcapeare'a time, the teehnical term for a cargo; bo 
tho merchants of Bristol oalied themselves ' Merchant 

Adventurora.' Fortli, out. Beo also line 143 of thia 

" " " " " " " a bid forth to 



nturora.' Fortta. out. Beo 

; and Shjlock'a (11. v. 11): 



ShTloi 
upper.' Bo Ofkella IV. i,l : 'Forth I my sword.'— 
7. Wll, Gonstantlr. So Ot/icllo (1. ii' ' 



Shakeapoare also UJK9 it aa an adjective: Tttai AndnnKiu 
(111. 11.): 'And by still practice learn to know the 
meaning.' la Peering m. We should now aaj por- 
ing omr. BoAdi; where ships ruie. si. Ont of doubt 

modiflea m ' 



FUlah (be proeen (the gcdog out) ot his luidr bonr.' 
HouMnaM. Iq ShakoBpeare'a time an hour-glass vaa 
commonly found in churchea, tiled near the pulpit. CI. 
P. 8, 

sj. Andrew, a favorite name for larpe merchant ships, 
prohably from tho groat &enooae admiral, Andrea Dona, 
who died in 1560, — -aS, Vailing, lowering. Suenaer has 
avaU, which ie said to come from Lat. oS vallem (to the 

valley), ea ameant is trom ad monteia (Ut tho height). 

Straight, at once. Thia ia the most usnal meaning of 



9 word in Shakespeare. — —33, Btream, cnrrent. 
//■tlream. - — 15. Wottllliil. Somoeipr 
'i te BupposBiT .4a. Bottom, vasaeX. 



0«/fitfy«im. - — 15. wCFTtillilil. Somoeipreasi 

niutt be BoppoBeS. .4a. Bottom, vasaeX. 

so. JtutVM and Jana are n\d formn of ^Aaani wA '^ 
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ana, the sun and moon. Janus opened the year; and 
hence the first month was called an;er him. He was the 
porter of heaven, and hence was called Patulous (from 
pateo^ I open) ana Cltisitts (from clavdo, I shut). He was 
the guardian deity of gates, and, as a gate looks two ways, 
he is lepresented with two heads. 

54. Vm^ar, from Fr. vin aiffre (from Lat. vinum acr^, 
55. In way. Cfl Julius Coesar (III. i. 216) : * In num- 
ber of our friends,* and Three Gentlemen, of Verona (I. 
i.): 'In absence of thy friend.' Other omissions of 
ike are found in the phrases at door, at palace, at height, 
in pail, Ac. ^56. llestor, king of Fylos, and the advis- 
er of the Greeks in the Trojan war. Nestor attained a 
great age and was frunous for his wisdom. Co. S. 

58. Pare, from 0. E. far an, to go. iJogs.: Far, fare 

)ayment), Qiorontjghfart, fieldfare, ferry, ford, welfare, 

farewell. 61. Irevenwd. anticipated. So, in the 

?rayer-book: * Prevent us, Lord, in all our doings.' 

67. Strange. So Twelfth Night (Y.) : ' You throw 

a strange regard upon me'; and Comedy of Urrors 
(II. ii.): 'As strange unto your town as to your talk.' 
It is the opposite 01 familiar. 74. Bespect npon, care- 
fulness about Shakespeare generally uses of after re- 
spect. Cf. Macbeth (III. i. 17) : ' Let your hignncss com- 
mand upon me.' 79. FooL The Fool was a stock char- 
acter in all the old comedies, and his function was to 
show the comic side of all that was going on upon the 
stage. 

&4. Granddre. Sire and sir are contracted forms of 
senior. 

85. Janndice (from Fr.jaune) was formerly called the 
yeltowes. 89. Mantle, used b}' Shakespeare both transi- 
tively and intransitively. Cf. Tempest (Y. 67) : * The ig- 
norant fumes that mantle their clearer reason.' In the 
present passage the verb is intrausitive.-^— 90. Do, the 

nominative who must be supplied out of whose, nStill- 

neaa, silence. So in this play (Y. 56\. -^SiiXfiRNiQASL ^^ 

maintaijh Cl.F.S. 

.. 91. Opinion, reputation. Cf. JTeiini IY.,Pa.Tl X. ^^^■• 
'i.): 'Opinion, that did help mo \o t\i«> cxo^^\ «^^ 
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Othdb) (I. iii.): 'OpiDion, a Boierciin mistioaB of snc- 
coBs.' — -ai. ConDeit Tlia most uaud moBDing of this 
word in Sbakespeare is (a) csnetplam <rr idr.a ; the next U 
li) mental poirer ; and (c) the least iiitiial ia /dncifiil 
tkniyht — a [oeaniag whicb comeB nearest to our modem 
ooe, »hioh, however, ia Dsver emploTod by Shakesueare. 

^3. U who dlOOld •ay=Pr. tamme qui dirail, 

04. WM, short form tor "jKn. Its eogoBteS are ih^ 
(= do tip, flomfcf, IV. T. 63), vp. ?fl. offl-V- 

07-99. fbiB ia a difficult paasnge. It is said to bo eo 
alluaioQ to Matt. t. 32; and that the mpaoiug is, that 
thosD silent oouceitud pereone would, if they apoke, pro- 
voke thair hearers (o call thorn fuols. and that those hear- 
ers would thus incur tho condemnatiou mentioned in the 
test. A silly speech brings tlie hearor, in Gratiano's 
view, into danger of perdition, bv tempting him to sa; 
to his brother, 'Thou fool!' In Shakespeare a DUinber 
of thoughts jostle each other, become miied, and lose 
their identltj', ao th»t ovon Shakespeare himself could 
not have uniareltcd and individualized them. 

loi. Baib Cogs.: Bit, Ule. Cf. Lat nmnfeo, I bito, 

and Fr. aoraau, morseL loz. Qndgeon, a flsb easily 

caught. Co. S, 108. Mora. Shakespeare has tho three 

forms, mo, moe, and more. no Gear, Stuff; also used 

by Shakespeare in the sense of haiinai. 

119. IHlsbled, impaired. Used bj Shakespeare also in 
tbe sense of umfenra'uc, in this play (IL vii. 30), and in 
Ai Yun Liit It (IV. i): 'Disabling alt the bcncfiU 

of your own country.' izo. S4)mBtliuitr, somewhat. 

Swelling port lk>, in this play (Ilf iL S83| : 'The 

magniflcoea of eroatjist port.' 121. ContinQanee, if 

is required. 80, in this play (IV. i, 38S) ; ' 111 ho dies 

poBsessod.' 122. Hake mwa to = complun abuul. 

The 0, E. infinitive ended in an; and to was only used 

with tho gerund to Invent =^ ad amajidum, and to express 

mirpose, as 'He wont tofindit' (also in some Ed g. •/orlt 

Sad it '). Bat tho Dnniah usi^e of itt influenced ana en- 

eouraujod our employment of to wifliWdovi&Qifco', asA ■" 

'« SbatoBpeam wo find it oraiAovoA Vifti rosm-j wiv.»aa 

'Oils, in this pinj- (IV. i, 431) : ' I' «\U iiot fNoaai lOlM* 
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tp give yon (= by giving yon) this ; ' and Bichai'd ITI. 
(IL it.): *0, who shall hinder me to wail (= from 
wailing) and weep V and Romeo and Juliet (V. iii.): 

' What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie (= by lylnfl^ discolored by ims place of peace ? * 

123, Bate, from Lat. r^yr, ratus, reri, to think. Cogs. : ii?a- 
*u), ration ; Pr. raison ; Eng. reeuo^i. 126. Gaged (for en- 
gaged), pledged. 128. Warranty, Eng. form oi auMr- 

antee. The Korman French, unable to pronoimce the w, 
employed a,gu; and the English sometimes substituted a 
wfora^or^tt. Cf. war, giterre; wile, guile ; wwe, guise: 
warden^ guardian ; wardrobe^ gardei'ohe ; William^ Chdt- 

laume; and others. 1^2. S&ll. constantly. It would 

bo a very doubtful compliment if Antonio meant up to 
this time. Cf. note on 1. 1. 17. 

137. His, for its. The word its did not come into gener- 
al use till the end of the seventeenth century. Shake- 
speare died in 1616. Milton, who hardly ever uses it, died 
in 1674. Its J as has been frequently shown, is an improp- 
erly formed genitive, just as illudius would be. The old 
third personal pronoun was ke, heo, hit, where the t is the 
sign of the neuter ; and the genitive was his, hire. his. 

138. AdviB^d, careful, considerate. Cf. Henry V, (I ii.): 

* While that the armSd hand doth flfrht abroad. 
The advisSd head defends itself at home.* 

140. Childhood proof^ childish test. 142. Wflfol, 

reckless. The whole sentence is illogical; but it is in the 
usual compressed and conversational manner of Shake- 
speare. 144. Self, same. Shakespeare frequently uses 

the word in this sense. Cf. KingJJear (I. 1. 71): *I am 

made of that self metal that my sister is.* ^150. Cironm- 

Btance, beating round about the bush. 

151. Wrong, an old past participle fh)m wring. Cf. 

string, strong. 152. ITttermost, means. An adjective is 

very frequently used for a noun by Shakespeare, and in 
peculiar ways. Thus he uses an «A\^e,\i^^\ci<Sft'sv'^^8>^ -%. 
»fn/7le per/ton. In Winter's Tale {V.Vi.Y ''^^Sisss^^*^^^'^': 
tray the Best * (= Christ) : Timtm (1, \.^ • ' ^T»tv^\»«^^^^ 
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to help the feeble up, but to support him after ; ' and in 
Sonnet Izzyiii. 7 : ^And added feathers to the leamed's 
wing.' Again, Shakespeare has an adjective for an ab- 
stract noun. In Vaius and Adonis: *A sudden pale 

usurps her cheek.' 156. Frest, ready. Old form of 

French prStj from Low Lat. prasstutf fix>m lAt, prcMtOf at 
once. 

157. Biohly left, with a large inheritance. 159. Some- 

timet,' probably for sometime = at one time« Lat. olim, 

160. SpeecnlesB. In his eighth Sonnet, Shakespeare 

calls a song without words *a speechless song.' 165. 

Suitors, from Fr. suivre^ &om Lat. sequi, to follow. Cogs. : 
8uit^ suite ; sequel^ second. 

167. Colcnos, more correctly, Colchis, a country at the east 
end of the Black Sea, ruled over hy King JEetcs, who pos- 
sessed the golden fleece, guarded by a watchful dragon. 
Jason was sent by his uncle Pelias to fetch the fleece; 
and he succeeded oy the help of Medea, the daughter of the 

king. See also III. ii. 243. 168. Qnest, from Lat. qwxro^ 

qucesituTiif qucereret to seek. Cogs. : Inquire^ requirey in- 
quest, remiest. 170. Rival, from Lat. rivtiSy a stream, 

Sersons nving on the banks of a brook having been be- 
eved to have a standing difference with each other about 
water-rights. 171. Presages, supply t^hich. The omis- 
sion of the relative is another mark of Shakespeare's con- 
versational stylo. Cf. MecLsure for Mecmire {II. ii.) i * I have 
a brother is condemned to die ; ' and Bicmrd it. (II. ii ) : 
' The hate of those (who) love not the king:.' See Abbott, 

sect. 244, Thrift, success. From thrive. Cf. Drive, 

drift ; draw, draft ; shove, shift. 

174. Commodity, property on which I can raise a loan. 

— 177. Backd, stretched. 179. Presently, instantly. 

CI. P. B. 

181. Of my trust On my credit as a merchant, or on 
personal grounds as a friend. So Shakespeare has^^oroc, 
i>f no right (we now say 0/ rigf/t() *, and see Hamlet (II. 1. 64). 

^PiA seems to be ttsy% pf cYiaxttCiXftT, ^^^VWv^^^v, ^"^^ 



/ 
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trath of statement. To httrolh^ is to pledge one's troth.. 

3. Sweet, gentle. ^5. Sumit From Fr. surfaire, to 

oyerao. — ■ — 6. Btarve, in 0. E. meant to die. Down to 
Chaucer's time (14th centuiy) it retains that meaning. 
The noun starvation is a hybnd, lirst uttered by a Mr. Dun- 
das, a Scotchman and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 

middle of the last century. 7. Mean, from Lat. mediumj 

through Low Lat. medianumy which gave the Fr. moyen. 

14. jBaaier. Shakespeare frequently uses adjectives as 
adverbs. Thus Macbeth (II. iii. 143) : * Which the false 
man does easy;^ Antony and Cleopatra (II. ii.) : ' 'Tis noble 

spoken.^ 15. Twenty = twain-tw. Tig is the Danish for 

ten. 18. Eeasoning, talk. C'f. Henry V. (III. vii.): 

"Tis a subject for a sovereign to reason on;' CymheliiM 
(IV. ii.) : ' 1 am not very sick, since I can reason of it; * 
and II. viii. 27 of this play : * I reasoned Avith a French- 
man yesterday.' 22. WilL Shakespeare liked a bad 

pun. So in Juliits Caesar we have a pun on Ronie (pro- 
nounced Boom) : 

' Now Is It Rome Indeed, and room enough. 
When her wide walls encircle but one man.' 

24. Nor — -none. The 0. E. custom was to double or 
even quadrople the negative, for the sake of intensity or 
emphasis. Thus Chaucer: — 

* He never ylt no vllanye ne salde 
In al his lyf unto no maner wlgtat.' 

The Latin use of making the one negative destroy the other 
appears in the 17th century. 

25. HolVi from heal. Cogs.: Health; {w)Iiole, (w)hole' 
tome; hail. The w in whole is an error; as it is in the 
sound of onej and in the provincial whoam (home), woah 
(oak), &G. 

26. Devised, appointed by will. From Fr. diviser; and 

It therefore meant originally to divide. 27. One. A 

modem writer would say by one. ^31. Over-name them^ 

in modem English, name them over, g^'Les^-.^issi- "^"c* 

^tcAardlll. (IJ, iv.) : ' Level not to\^\. \Xits\x\s^'«?^' 

3& Appropriation, acquired exceWQnee. 
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38. Cotmty, connt. A Palatinate was a piece of land 
belonging to the 'palace (Lat. jxit^^tem), as a personal ap- 
pendage of the king or prince ; and the count of it wbj9 the 

Comity Palatine. ^41. The weeping philoBopher, Hera- 

clitus, in opposition to the laughing philosopher, Democri- 

tus. 43. Had rather. Had is the 0. E. siibjunctive, and 

corresponds to the German hatte. Ratlier is comparative 
of rathe, early. Cf Milton's Lyddaa : * And the rathe prim- 
rose that neglected dies.* ^50. Throstle, a form of the 

word thrush. Capering, from Lat. caper ^ a goat. ^56. 

Say to. Portia intentionally misunderstands Nerissa. 

58. Come into the conrt, bear me witness. 

59. The Englidl. This is the old usage^ still preserved 
in Scotland. So Frenchmen say Le lat%n ; le grec^ etc. 

61. Suited, dressed. A suit of clothes was so called 

because each thing agreed with or * followed ' another. 

Doublet, coat or jacket. Bound hoee were those puffed 

out at the top. — —62. Bonnet was in Shakespeare's time, as 
it still is in France and Scotland, the name for a man's head- 
dress. Cf. Rich. IL (I. iv. ): * Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- 
wench.* 67. The Frenchman became hie surety. This is 

a sly hit at the long-standing alliance between the French 
and the Scotch. — --Sealed under, signed (with his name 
and seal) the supposed bond signed by the Scotchman, but 
uTvder the Scotchman's name. — ;— 72. Drunk. Drunfeen- 
ness was the usual charge against the GFermans, or, as 
they were called in Shakespeare's time, Dutchmeji. — —Sa 
Bhemsh, now called Aoc^fe.—— Contrary, wrong. 

88. Imposition, conditions imposed. The same idea is 
contained in few? (= tah) and ta^fSj which are the same word 

with the k transposed. 89. Sibylla was not a proper 

name. There were several Sibyllse or prophetesses — ten, 
say some— from the Babylonians down to the Tiburtine. 

109. Condition, disposition. no. Shrive, hear the 

confession o^ and absolve. 

T. Dncata, from Fr. ducat, «k com \a«vvft^ Vj ^^cs^'b^x^ 1 
duke. fi/Stead, help. Of. Tioo Genft-tlwnm oj Terorivxx v^ 
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i.) : * So it steads you, I will write.' ^Fleasnre, frequent- 
ly used by Sliakespeai^ as a verb. 10. Good, sound, sol- 
vent, in much the same sense as the modem phrase, ' as 
good as my word.' In Cyrnheline (V. iv.), Shakespeare has 

' as good as promise.' 14. In snimosltion, in an unrealized 

and therefore doubtful form, as tney may never come to 

port 15. BifJto, the Exchange of Venice. 17. Sqnan- 

aeredf scattered. Cf. As You Like It (II. vii.): 'The 

squandering glances of the fool.' 22. Bond, from hind. 

Cogs.: Band, bund (Ggt.) j bundle, bindweed, woodbine (whero 
the d has dropped away), bin, pin, pen, pownd (an enclo- 
Bore). 

qi. See Matt. viii. 32. 32. Pawning pnblican. The 

puDlicani were the men who bought the nght of farming 
the taxes and tributes due to the Roman government in 
Syria and other Roman provinces, and, like their modem 
antitypes, the Fermiers-g^n^raux of France before the 
Revolution , became very rich, and certainly did not need 
to fawn. But the feeling in Shakespeare's mind probably 
was that the publicans were the persons most hated by 
the Jews; and thus the term, would naturally occur to a 

Jew in a passion. 36. 'Usance, interest, payment for the 

use Qii money. The word occurs also in line 100. 

37. To oatch npon the hip and throw him — a phrase 

taken from the practice of wrestlinp. 38. Ancient, of 

long standing. This is the most frequent meaning in 

Shf&espeare. Omdffe. In 0. E. grucch — evidently ono- 

matopoetic. to. Baus. Cog.: Rally. 

42. Interest. Everything relating to money-lending was 
looked upon in the middle ages as disgraceful ; and words 
like uswry and interest carried with them a sense of repro- 
bation. Usury still has that sense, but interest has lost it. 

^45. Near, coming as close as mere memory can brine 

me, without consulting my books. ^46. Gross, connectea 

with Low Latin grossus, but probably from German gross — 
the High German form of the Low German (or English) 
preat, another form of which ia groat, i^ gToa\. \& ^ ^«»*. 
pennVflike Ger. grosschem. 

48. Tubal, money-lenders, bihco ttiQ e«^'^c^'<» ^"V^^ "^^^ 
aiwaj-a Ann ted in couples. Pickena, Va \iA^ I> ^'^^ ^^Vv^ 
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fitlAf typifleB the class in Messrs. Sponlow A Jorkina. ■ 

C4.. liipe wants, wauts como to Maturity, and rec[uiriiig 
Immediate satisfaction. (Jf ' My l noughts are ripe in mis- 
chief* {'tuidfth Night, Y.)] *Kipe revenue,' etc. ^55. 

PoaBOBS'a, ftmy informed. 

6a Hethonght = it thought me, it seemed to me. There 
were two verbs, the intransitive thincan^ to seem; and the 

transitive tkencan, to think. ^Were compromised, had 

made an agreement Co. S. ^Eanlhigs, lambs just drop- 
pod. Co. S. 64. Beholding, beholden. Beholdxng occurs 

nineteen times in Shakespeare ; beholden, never once. Dr. 
Abbott thinks ' Shakespeare fancied that ing was equiva- 
. lent to «fc, the old affix of the past participle.*" 

69. Badge, said to bo a dialectic form of patch. 71. 

Gaberdine, ItaL gavardina, a loug coarse smock-frock. 
The word occurs again in the Tempest (11. ii. 40). 

76. Void, adjective used as a verb. See Dr. Abbott, sec- 
tion 290. jj. Foot, a noun used as a verb. The same set 

of causes produced this granmiatical usage. Shakespeare 
has ^bariis a harvest;' 'Such stuff as madmen tongtie and 
brain not ' (chatter about but cannot think) (Oymbeline, Y. 
iv.); *to disaster,' * to knee,' 'to lesson,' 'to malice,' 'to 

waf?o,' etc. Spam, to strike with the spur or heel. It 

seems to come irom O. E. speornan^ to kick against, L. 
^)e}iiere ; and sqnir is to incite to pursuit. Spoor in Cape 
of Good Hope is Dutch for heel-mark or trace. The idea 
of contempt in spam is therefore secondary. 

93. A breed of = interest for. 95. WhOj if he break. 

The who is a nominative without a verb. This is called by 

grammarians the Twminativus pendens. 98. Bolt is the 

Euglish wav of writing the German Deiit (pronounced 

doit), a small coin. 10^. Notary, a law-officer who note*, 

or marks, or certities deeds and other law writings. 104. 

Sins^le, with j^our own name only, without any other 
names as additional sureties. 

J07. Condition, agreement. ^Forfeitt from Low Latin 

/orisfacere^ to put out of doors, ot wyfilwR*, ^w"^\v'wv';ysi^'«^- 

plied to property, to lose. lo^. "Ei^tis^^ «^\iftX». ^\. !&«»*- 

«^^ Jbr Measure [11, iv.)-. 'TUe ftC^^Ss«^ ^"^ ^^-^ ^^ 
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oharity.' ^Nominated for, specified as. CI. P. S. 114. 

Dwell, eontinue. Cf. Hmry F7//. JUL ii.): »He should 

still dwell in his musings.' 126. KiittonB, beefiL Here 

Shjlock uses the N. Fr. words instead of the English shuji 
and oxen. Perhaps Shakespeare employed these words to 
give a quaint and foreign navor to Snylock's talk. 

127. Extend, offer. 129. For my love, for my love's 

sake. 134. xeaxfnl, in the sense 6i to he feared for. See 

Dr. Ahbott, sect. 3. who gives dreadful = awe-struck; 
terrible = frightened ; * a careless triJle ' (= not worth 
caring for), and others. 

138. Vmain's mind, the meanijiff {meaning is a cognate 
of mind) which a villain puts into the seemingly very fair 
terms. 



ACT SECOND. 
Scene 1. 

I. ffidike, found three times in Shakespeare. -s. 

Livery, from Fr. livrerf to give or deliver. Der. Uver^/- 
man ; livery stable^ a stable where horses are kept at 
livery, i. e., at a certain rate or on a certain allowance. 
In Milton's time (1608-1674) the word Iw*^ had not 

its present degraded meaning. ^5. Icicle, 0. E. wcsgriVc^, a 

cone of ice. The ending icU has therefore nothing to do 
with the Latin ending icU in particle, <fec., which is from 
Lat. icula. 

9. Fear'd, terrified. Shakespeare froqucntlv uses an in- 
transitive verb as a transitive. Cf Henry VI., Part II. 

n[Il. ii.) : * Thy flinty heart might perish Margaret.' 12. 

Thon^ts, affection. 14. Nice, fastidious. 

i67jBar8. excludes, debars. 17. Scanted, straitened or 

limited. Cf Henry V. (II. iv. ) : * Spoil his coat with scant- 
ing a little cloth.' And Shakespeare has such phrases as 
'to scant excess,' 'to scant out foim^^t Vfeww^^J ^\» -^s^-ss^ 
obedience ' {Kim Lear, I. i. 2B\V aw^ ' ^ ^c-axi^^cvvs^^'^V- 
19' His. ..who. The antocedoTiV. Vo \c1w> \fiL\v^\»\>^ vs*==^^ 
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Lcelot has none. — ^i. Fill-liorse, for thill-lMr^ = 
b-horae. F and tk are frequently interchanged both by 
ridualfl and by nations. Thus tne Eussians write f'eo- 

for Theodore^ <fcc. 87. Set np my rest, a technical 

Iression taken from an old game at cards = / am, satis- 
with my hand, I have made up my mind. See Romeo 

Juliet (17. v.), and AlPs Well (11. i.) 91. Finger 

my ribs = use my ribs for counting my fingers. 
AJKOL = an one = at once. An is an old form of on. 
-^-102. Grameroy. corrupted from Fr. grand m^erci, much 

fcaTikw. 'loCt Imectlon for affection or desire. no. 

Oater-consiiis. This word occurs only here in Shakespeare, 
and there is nothine but conjecture as to the derivation. 
It may mean ' alliea not only by blood, but by accidentally 
meeting at the same table, when therp- are ^'catered for" 
together.' 113. Frntify, for certify. 116. Imperti- 
nent, for pertinent = relanng to. 121. Defect, for effect. 

124. rreforr'd, recommended for preferment. 132. 

Onarded, braided or trimmed. 135. Table, the palm of 

tile hand. The science of cheiromancy (diyining by the 
hand) was practiced in Shakespeare's time, and is now by 
gipsies. 
141. Bestow'd, arranged; also used by Shakespeare in 

its oldest sense of stow anfay. 146. dxiil^ a request to 

make. 153. Liberal, free, even to taking * lioerties.' 

Shakespeare has also such phrases as a *■ liberal villain.' 

Pain. Shakespeare has both ^m and joaijw. 155. Skip- 

Sing, thoughtless. Cf. Macbethj I. ii. 30: 'Compelled 
iiese skipping kerns to ti-ust their heels.' Shakespeare 
uses shypp&r for a flighty person (Taming of the Shrew, II.) 

158. Habit, demeanor. 150. Wit^ respect, thought- j 

fully, and to the point. 160. Demurely, from 0. Fr. de ' 

{bonnes) murs {moeurs). t 
163. Ciyility, nsed in the objective sense for refinement, f 
164. Sad OBtent, grave demeanor. 

Scene 3. j 

8. £cfaibit La^mcelotmea\itmli^^lVJ^^«^^' ^v^SaSoa^ 

ons, from Fr. haine (hatred). §^«:t^«^^«t^ ^^^^'^^^^'r^f 
unimala—' that heinoua tigex' VT>*w* A•Rdfr«^^*M*^ ^ ^s^ 

^^ J 

\ 
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Scene 4. 

2. Disgpoiae lu. Such reflexive verbs are not unusual in 
Shakespeare. He has * repent me,' 'repose you,' 'retire 
himselr,' ' fear me,' and even * appear itself,' where ap^r 
is transitive. ^5. Spok9 tib of = bespoke 

7. Quaintly, fiSly, thoroughly ?re//, and eloganth) from 

Lat. cmnptus. 10. Break up = «/> = open. 11. Slgpufy, 

tell vou. 23 Proyided 01. Snakespoaro has also jop- 

Toliea, of, satisfied of, mixed of and. pu fed of &c. 37. < 

raitiileais, who does not hold the (Christian) faith. ^39< 

Shall be = is to be. 

Scene 5. 

3. What! An interjection used in calling a person. — - 
II. Bid forth, asked out. 17. A-brewing, a is the bro- 
ken-down form of the preposition an, now on. Brewing 

is the verbal noun, which formerly ended in ung. 20. 

Beproach, for approach. 24. Black Monday was East- 
er Monday, April 14, 1360, when Edward III. was Ipng 
with his army before Paris, and when ' a storm so bitter 
cold ' broke on them that many men died on horseback. 
The tradition remained ; as the tradition of Black Friday 
in 1866, when Gumeys' Bank broke, and there was a mon- 
ey panic in the city of London, still remains. 

29 Wry-neck'd, wry, from 0. E. tPriVAan,, to twist. Cogs.: 
Writhe, vyreathe, wriggle; awry. It was the player who 
was wry-necJced, because ho has to turn his neck round. 

32. Varnished faces. The maskers painted their faces 

by way of disguise. CI. P. S. ^41. Worth a Jewess' eyo, 

or a Jew's eye, was proverbial, and dates from the times 
when teeth or eyes were extracted, ears sliced, and other 
tortures practiced on Jews to make them pay large ran- 
soms. ^42. Hagar's ofBspring, the Gentiles.— ^44, Patch. 

The professional i ester wore a patched or motley coat, as 
the harlequin still does. Patch was a common nickname 

for a fool. 53, Stale ^fTom gtaliy ^\\^\> \\as8» lou^ been 

expoBed on a stall. The Yrei^ieVi %^^m \«i Vw^'t As^ros^^^ 
the word, amd they said wtalp-r. xvc>^ «txi.Uv,\Kv ^x^^-sci- 
56. Pent-konae, from tYi€. Yt. appcatv. v^ ^'^^^^ -^'^^^^ "^^^^ 
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Lat. ad^ to, and pendere, to hang. Appendix is the same 
word in another form. When a word is transferred bodily 
to another language, the tendency is for it to take the form 
of some other word in the language. Thus huff'etier bo- 
comes beefeater; Bocage-walk, Bird-cage-walk; Chdteau 
vert^ Shotover: WhittingUnh aiid his acate (purchasing), 
Whittington and his cat; quelque dwses, kickshaws; eti- 

auette, the ticket: and others. 60. Venus' pigeons. 

Venus was said to oe drawn in a chariot by doves. — —62. 

Obliged, bound by contract, under obligation. 64. SitB 

down, supply with. See lY, i. ^85 of this play. 

65. TTntread, tread in the opposite direction, retrace. 

69. zonnker. Shakespeare only once employs the word 

youngster. 70. Scaned, decked with streamers, long 

pennants, and flags. 73. Over-weather'd) weather-beat- 
en to excess. 

76. Abode, delay, tarrying. 85. WhOj for whom. Dr. 

Abbott (section 274) gives several similar instances. 

90. Exchange, of m^ ordinary dress for that of a page- 
97. Of this repetition of the too there are six exam- 
ples in Shakespeare. The best known one is in Hamlet 
(I. ii. 129) : * that this too too solid flesh would melt ! ' 

^Light is here used in a double sense. 100. GamiEh, 

dress. Prom Fr. gamer (to furnish), which is really the 

French form of the English (Teutonic) warn. 102 Uioee, 

secret. — -106. By my hood. Dr. Schmidt, the author of 
the Shakespeare Ijexicon, thinks it means by my musk. 

107. Bewrew me = indeed. Shreio is connected with 
shrewd. * Beshrew me ' (a mild form of asseveration) is 

frequently in Shakespeare followed by hut. 122. Un't 

= of it, a phrase still used in the north of England. 

Scene 6. 

I. Discover = uncover or disclose.- 
tohich.- 
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Izod, still breathea. 41. Hyreaaiwi. Hrrctinia was the 

ancient niuno of the region south of the CBspion. 

Vut7, atayorita epitliot of ShakeBpoare'a. Cf. IIoKTylV., 
Part III. {111. t): ' 1 cui call Bpirits frout the vasty 
deep,' He dIso uses the uildnonu vmtidUu (=^ iEaiuenBitj) 
ia Meainre fir Mtamn {111. ii): "Thou^ all this IForld'a 

FBHiidiW you had.' 

43. T&ronglllitTM. Tlio root of Ihrovgh DJid tAormgh 
(they are t& Baine word) is tJm- (the eamo waTd as our 
dour and the Qenuait r*w). Cogs. : Trill ; lirill, drill, 

Iritl ! and (Aurruci (the hold of a ship). 43, Coin* vi«w. 

(it. the American (vhich is an old flc^lshj idiom, 'help 
him build a house,' This usage is found with many Eng. 

verba, as Ind, dare^ need, malt, ««, &c. 50. Rib, enclose. 

Canoloth. Prom Let. ctra, wai. It was a kind of 

cbth dipped in wax, aod used to wrap the bodies of the 

dead in. 5a. T«B tinut. This was the relative value 

of gold aud sUTer In Sbakespeare'e time. 

A IiuDDlpBd iLpan. The ilguro of the angtl w 
Ilef, The angol was St Michael picrciDg the dragon.; 1 

the value of the coin was ton shillings. sS. Key, pi 

nouDced in Shakespeare's time, as now in Iroland, li 

61. Gtnian daUh, a skull ftom which the Aeah 1l 

rotted off. CL P. S. 77. Part, for depart. So Shall 

speaic Las (IT. 1. ISO of this plaj- ilrained for it ' 
caiut for becaate; Uftging for ticloiffiTu/; and it 

dalrnatd. 79. Cnmpluculii, probably We dia. 

in IIL L 26 of this play. 



i. but Bimplr 



boat Sir j-oa. TlioiiiOectiournTt\ie3«w«''™»*«| 
oar proaooB* aa Uat for the accuaaUvo. %u\.<& 
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tire (objective) of an active verb can bo changed into the 
nominative of a j)as8ive verb ; and the same thing was 
done with the dative. Thus in * He bought me a house,* 
fM is a dative; but, in turning it, people will say either: 
'A house was bought me,' or — most illogically — *I was 
bought a house ' ; * I was given a place ; ' * I was offered 
a chair.' Hence such absurdities as ' I was shewn over the 
house.' 

39. Slubber = slur. Gogs. : Slip ; slop ; sloppy. ^42. 

MSid of love = loving mina. A common idiom in Shake- 
speare. Thus we have 'a waste of shame:' 'a god of 
power ; ' * men of sin ; ' * a gentleman of blood ; ' * pajgeants 
of delight ; ' ' a dance of custom ; ' ' apes of ialeness ; ' ' a 
tale of length ; ' ' a boy of tears ; ' and many others. Cf. 

Keats's phrase, ' a thing of beauty.' ^43. Employ tOj^hake- 

Bpeare m other passages always uses %n. 40. Afibotion, 

emotion. Sennble, ftill of feeling. ^52. dniclron, en- 

Uven. ^Embrao^d, which ho clings to, or embiaoes. 

Scene 8. 

I. Straight,, straightway, at once. 3. Election, choice. 

From Lat. eligo^ I choose. 13. Marriage, three sylla- 
bles, with the accent on age and the Frenon pronuncia- 
tion. 18. So have I addreu'd me = for this I have pre- 
pared myself 24. That 'many' . . . This sentence 

would in modem English stand the other way : ' The fool 
multitude may,' <feo. 26. Fond, foolish. 

27. The martlet a kind of swallow. In Macbeth (I. vi. 

4) it is called *The temple-haunting martlet.' 28. In 

tne weather, among storm and ram. Cf the modem 
phrase, * to weather the storm ; ' and a modem American 
author 8a3r8 of England : ' This country has no climate, but 
plenty of weather? 29. In the force, exposed to the at- 
tack. ^31. Jump with, agree with. ^37. Cosen, cheat 

A verb evolved out of cmisin. — Skeat. 

41. Derived, flrom rime*, a stream. Cog.: Demiatvvxv,. 

dear. /Shakespeare has * a cVewc Wt^^V *^ ^^"w. \^\i>»»^ 

ffreat oMce ' (Macbeth^ I. vii. iS"! *, ' fv <iVi«t c»\^s^R»sa^^^x 
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<jbc. ^42. Purohaaed, aequired. In Chaucer, pu/rc 

means to prosecute, from It. pourchasgei-, to hunt. — 

Bain, refuse. ^51. Anome deiert ^ that I am a 

serving person. ^54. Schedule, a little scroll. Lat. t 

dula, from Gr. scMd^. -60. Distinct, accented on dis.- 

63. Fire, a dissyllable, as Matthew Arnold and other n 
em poets still make it. 

68. I wis, a blunder for yupis, an 0. E. word for m 
or certainly (cf. German gewiss). Coleridge and Macai 
make the same blunder, in the Ancient Mariner (' A sp 
a mist, a shape, I wis ') ; and in the ballad of ffora 

There never was a verb w«. 71. Sped, done for, or 

done. C£ Romeo and Juliet (III. i.) 

73. By the time, in proportion to the time. Lin; 

from long. Cf. lafe, loiter. 77. Wroth, misery. — 

Goes. This looks like the singular; but it is really 
northern plural. Of the three chief dialects which t 
dominant in England in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
North made its plurai in es, as we hopes ; the Midlan( 
en., we hopen ; and the Southern in eui, we hopeth. Tl 
are in Shakespeare many survivals of the northern pi 
(see Dr. Abbott, sect. 3^3) ; cf. J. iii. 149 of this play.- 
88. Sensible, evident to the senses, or substantial. 
Macbeth (U. i. 36) : ' Art thou not, fatal vision, as sens 

to feeling as to sight ? ' ^Begreets, greetings. Cf. i 

John (ni. i.) 

89. Commends, compliments. ^ Yet I hsTO not 

have never yet. CI. P. S. 97. High-day. Of.theph 

' high-days and holidays.' 99. Post, postman. 



ACT THIRD. 
Scene 1. 
s. It lives there, the rumor is current there.- 



narrow seas, the Ene\\&\i C\v«.T«i^\. — T^'^ QnQld?lnns^ 
Ooodwin Sands, offt\ie\ft\o o^ ^>aasifcV ^^ ^^^. 
tradition is that t^iese amOi^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^"^ ^^ 
of the great Earl Godwm, ^aXXi^^ «^ ^^«oV^% >«>.5.^ 
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were swallowed up by the sea in the year 1100. 6. 

Tall, strong. Co. S. 7. Gossip, talker, but originally 

tSb in God = related in 6k>d. Godfathers and godmothers 

were the true godg^ or aossipa. 8. Knapped, snapped. 

23. The wings she new withal, the di^^se she stole 

away in. ^34. Match, bargain. ^36. Smug, neat, well- 
dressed, and self-contented. Of. Ger. schmuck. Probable 
cog. : Smock, Shakespeare has the phrase, ' a smug bride- 

froom.' ^Maxt, an abridged form of market. 44. Hixk» 
wed me, kept me from gaining halt' a million ducats. 
CLP. S. 

48. Fed, supply is he Twt ? 59. Better, very frequent- 
ly used by Shakespeare as a verb. 

6^ Matched, found to match them. 68. Frankfort- 

on-uie-Maine has always been famous for its fairs. 70. 

In that one diamond. 94. One of them. Tubal skil- 

ftilly intermingles * good news ' with * bad news,' and thus 
works Shylock's passion of anger and avarice up to its 
highest height.^— 97. Torqnoise, spelt also Turkis and 
Turkois, from the word Turkey. It is a pale blue stone, 
generally set in the ring presented by an accepted lover. 
The permanence of its color was believed to depend on 
the constancy of his affection. 



Scene 2. 



-8. Hath 



6. In snch a quality, in the way I am doing.- 

no tongue, can think, but must not speak. 11. I am 

fCrswom =1 should then be, Fors w or n ^ perjured. 

. The for here has the negative force, not the intensive force 

it has va. fordone and forlorn. 12. fio =Jhr»worn. — —So 

= under these circumstances. 15. O'ertoo^d. An allusion 

to the evil eye. It here means /cwaiiafec?. 18. Naughty 

= good for naught, or wicked. 

20. So (the last «>) = not yours. 32. Feize. Some 

commentators read piece = piece out. In Richard HI. lY. 
Hi.) we have : * Lest leaden slumber pe\ZQ xaa ^•cyjrsi..^ Vi^ 
j^eizg 13 &om Ft. peser, to weigh, down ox wevglvl. "^<5s^"»»» 
wants to stay the flight of Time, ejofli Xtt \i«a% VaJ^«^ 
^eigbta upon Mb wings. 29. "Feat l3Dft d^^'T^SiSi, -— 
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doubt whether I shall over enjoy. ^35. Love, had you said 

lam instead of livt^ you would ha?e expressed aU that I 

have to confess. CI. P. S. ^^36. Had been the very 

sum, would have been the utmost I had to confess. 

44. A swan-like end. It was a common belief that swans 
uttered beautiful music just before they died ; and Tenny- 
sou has based a poem on this tradition. Cf. Othello (Y. 
ii.) : 'I will play tne swan, and die in music' 

45. Fading, aying away. ^49. Flonriah of trumpets in 

the ceremony of a coronation at the moment of placing 
the crown on the head of the king. 53. Presence, no- 
ble demeanor. ^With mnch more love. Alcides (Her- 
cules) rescued Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, who had been fastened to a rock on the sea-shore, 
as a saciifico to the offended Poseidon (Neptune), not be- 
cause he loved her, but because her father had promised 
to give him the horses which Tros had received m>m Zeus 
(Jupiter). 

50. I stand for saerifioe, like Hesione. ^57. Dardani- 

an, Trojan. IX^ves, women. Such waa the 0. E. sense; 

which gradually turned into = married womeiiy just as mem 
meant (and still means in Germany) husband. — —-62. Fancy, 
love. It is used by Shakespeare in this sense in twentjr 
passages. The vrotdi fancy is a compressed form of phan- 

tasif. 72. Be least themselves = be least like the things 

themselves. 73. Still, constantly. 75. Season'd, op- 
posed to tcdnted. 

78. Approve ^ prove or support it. From Lat. prohu, 
good ; F!r. prowver ; hence amprove = to make good. 

80. Simple, unmixed. (From Lat. simplex = aemel pticdr 
single fold.) 86. Livers white as milk. Cf . Mamlet : 

* That I am lily-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter.' 



87. Excrement, from Lat. excrescere^ to grow out. The 

term is applied to the beard, which has generally been as- 
sumed to. be a sign of pTiyaicaV cowrajg,^, 
88. Bedonbtef feared or ioTioi^^UcAa. ^^^ojo^softL^ ^^^ 

lord.' Ml^hard II. (HI. V^V. 1^«\-. ^^1 ^^^"^ ^^«^N^ 
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father,' &c. 90. Shakespeare uses lighx here in two sen- 
ses = not heavy Vkii^irivolous. 93. Upon snppoflbd fidr- 

new, placed upon fictitious beauty. Cf. Merry Wives of 
WinaaorJlY . iv.): *Iiet the supposed fairies pinch him.' 
94. Tne dowry of a aecond head. Cf . Sonnet IxviiL : 

' Before tbe golden tresses of the dead. 

The right of aepalchres, were shorn away. 
To live a second life on second head : 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay.' 

' Golden ' locks were fashionable in Queen Elizabeth's time ; 
and she herself, when between sixty and seventy, wore a 
large mass of raise hair of this color. 

98. An Indian beanty. The emphatic and contrasting 
word is Indian^ a beauty that is dark and dusky, and mere- 
ly Indian. 

loi. Midas was a king of Phrygia, who, in return for a 
kindness to one of the attendants of Dion^sos (Bacchus), 
obtained from him the fftvor that eyeryttung he touched 

might turn into gold. 113. Snrfeit, from Fr. surf aire. 

to overdo. 114. Coiinterfeit, portrait. So in Timon of 

Athens (T. i.): 'Thou drawest a counterfeit best in all 

Athens.' 119. Sondor gives sundry ; as sever, several. 

12^. UnfurniBh'd, not having its other e}'o, because 

the pamter had lost both his own, and could not iinish his 

work, after he had painted one. 129. Continent = Lat. 

continens, containing. In Midsummer NiaMs Dream (II. 
i.) we have : 'They (the rivers) have overDome their con- 
tinents ' (= containing banks). 

135. Fortune for vonr bliss, look upon your fortune as 
your greatest happiness. 139. I come oy note, in ac- 
cordance with the order written (or noted) in the scroll. 

14a In a prize = in a competition for a prize. 154. 

In your acconnt, estimation. This account is used in the 
subjective sense : the a/xount in line 156 in the objective 

sense. 155. Livings, estates. Cf. Winter's Tale (IV. 

iii.) : * Where my lana and living lies.' The word is now 
confined to estates which belone to the Ck\]ixe.^. 
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Vantage, yantage-ground. ^Ezolaim on, exclaim against 

Shakespeare uses on with this verb in seven passages, in 
such phrases as ' exclaims ou Death ; ' ' on the direful 
night ;^ <fcc. 

174. Bereft, past participle of bereave^ compound of rtavt, 
a form of rch. The ordinar}' function of 6« is to change an 
intransitive into a transitive verb (as in moaiij bemoan) : but 
it is iroquentlf added to verbs alreadj transitive ; as, be^i; 

bemock; bestir ; bepraise; bestain ; &c. 177. Fairly spoke, 

well and clearly spoken. So Shakespeare talks of bookg 
' very fairly bound ' meaning eUgantlv. 

i8a Blent blended. 185. Our time, that The ante- 
cedent is to be taken out of onr. Cf. V. i. 20 of this play : 
* If you had known her worthiness that gave the ring ;' and 
Julius Cassar (I. i. 52) : 

' And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ?' 

19a None from me, a double use of the word fnm. 

—198. Intermiflsion (five syllables), pause, delay, or hesi- 



tation. 203. Boof^ of my mouth. 

204. Last, hold or continue — another of the weak plays 
upon words which the euphuistic tendency of the Eliza- 
bethan age made common in Shakespeare's time. 207. 




^2j. Commends him, himiBelf. This is a very commod 



usage in Elizabethan, and still more common in Early 
English. Cf. King John (V. vii.) : 

'My heart hath one poor string to stay U by.' 

— -Ope = open. 

» » » • » • • 



syx iMftfy. t.Bft - n-nnh ridgcA foTm.ot XXi<!> ^<s^%\aiue>. ^ 

CMolanuaCa. L): »lt p.T©amo oo. ^^^» ^^ %«^^y 

health.* )i^. Shrewd G(nitafDX»« «^ ^^^^ ^ ^*| 
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lAkt /< (V. iv.): *He endured shrewd days and nighte.' 
And we find tn Shakespeare such phrases as ' a shrewd 
turn,' ' foul shrewd news,' and * to lift shrewd steel against 
our golden crown.' 

240. The constitationf temper, and habit of mind. 

241. Constant, steady, firm-minded. 

252. Braff^art Ard hard is a suffix which seems to 
indicate fuwit of mind. Thus a brcu/gart is one who habit- 
ually brags. Cf. coward, laggard^ stuggardjcoimected with 

slug, slow, sloth, and slack), Ac. 256, Mere, thorough, 

unqualified, absolute. 258. The paper as = the paper ' 

being as. 260. Issoixiff, pouring out. This word in or- 

.dinary English is transitive only m one phrase, 'issue a 
paper or proclamation.' 

266. It shonld appear. We should hayo expected would. 

2701 Gonfouna, ruin. 272. This line means, ' Ho 

accuses the state of not giving equal rights and equal free- 
dom to all.' 274. Magnifico was a title given to the no- 
bility of Venice. See also Othello 11. iiji 

275. Ghreatest port, highest rank. The meaning here 

may be contrastea with that in I. i. 124 of this play. 

Persuaded with, advised and pleaded with. 276. Envi- 
ous, malicious. 

283. Deny, forbid. 288. The best conditioned and 

unwearied, that is, most unwearied, the superlative being 

supplied out of best. 293. Deface, cancel 296. 

llurough ought to be thorough,- to make the line. 302. 

Alon^ = with you. A usage of the word still existing in 
America. 

306. Cheer, countenance. So we have in the New Testa- 
ment : * Be of good cheer ! ' And in Shakespeare : 

' Whereat she smllSd with so sweet a cheer.* 

312. You and L Shakespeare seems to consider the 
plirase you-and-Ioa incapable of inflection. 

Scene 3. 

I, Debtors in prison seem, to 'h.wo'^wi. «J^syw<&^ *^>„^,, 
ou^ accompanied by an officer, lot t\xft ^\n:^««^ ^"^ ^sisa»i5^.a 
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arrangements with their creditors. This was also the case 

in London down to 1800. 7. Fangs, firom 0. E. fangan^ 

to seize. Hence al8o,^/i^er, new-farwled. 9. Nauglity, 

unjust and wicked. 19. Kept, awelt. Keep is fre- 
quently used in its intransitive sense by Shakespeare. 
Thus we find: 'Where earth-delving conies keep;' 'A 
Spaniard that keeps here in court ; ' 'Bjiock at his study, 

wnere, they say, lie keeps.' 20. BootlesSf useless. 

Boot, i^m the 0. E. hetan, to make bet or good. Cogs. : 
Booty ; to boot (= * to the good '). 

23. Hade moan, complained. 

25. Grant, allow. Cf. Cymheline (II. i.): *A fool 

granted' (= allowed or licensed). 27. Oommodity, 

facilities of trading. 31. Gonsisteth, for consist; but 

tradt-and-profit may be looked upon as a compound noun, 
equivalent to commerce. 32. 'Bated, reduced, weakened. 

Scene 4. 

2. Conceit, idea. 

7. Lover, friend. This meaning is common in Shake- 
speare. Cf. Julius Ccesar (III. ii. 13), where Brutus be^ 

gins his speech : * Romans, countn'men, and lovers 1 * 

9. Enforce yon, can make you feel. 10. Bepent for. 

Shakespeare has repent of, for, and over, and also without a 

preposition. 12. Waste, spend. Cf. Midsummer NigMi 

Dream (II. i.) : 

' A merrier hour was never wasted there.' 

And Julius Ccesar (II. i. 59) : 

' March is wasted fourteen days.* 

14. Needs, an old genitive = of necessity. Similar geni- 
tives, now used as adverbs, exist in else (= elles), length- 
ways, Movtdays (= of a Monday) ; and Itence {hennis), whence 



(wliennes). 1$. Lineaments, features. 24. Hnsband- 

ry, care. Manage, management. ThQWora management 

does not occur in ShakeBpeat© «.\, «\\. ^^^. \tfiE^«^Qiu, 

^Aetestlimposeonyou. ^"Lvj^A^tiaxi, 'Ttsa^Ssr^'s:^ 

common with. Shakespearo. . ^vjvkvcv sv<,^«. ^ ^ 

48. Padua, a univcmty ia^ioll*m^^xv.m^^5^^^^%^^ ^^ 
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great law-school. 51. Imaguied speed, with the speed 

of thought. ^52. Tranect. The word is probably <ra;'ec<, 

firom Itallaa tra^A«<to, a feny. ^Ferry = ferry-boat. 

^5. Conveiiient, snitable. ^59. Think of ii8| think of see- 
ing us. Go. S. 

66. Beed voice, the shrill yoice that comes between 
boyhood and manhood. 67. FraySi battles. 

68. Qnaint, finely turned, elaborate. 71. I eonld not 

do withal = 1 did not care for them ; I could not do wil^ 
them ; they were not the sort I liked. I could not help it. 
CL P. S. 76. Jacks, a term of contempt. Cf. Cheap- 
Jack for hawker. ^Baw = unripe, youthful. Co. S. 

— —78. All my whole. A phrase found ei^ht times in 
Shakespeare. See Hen/ry Vl.y Part I. (I. 1.): 'All the 
whole army stood agazed on him.' 

Scene 5. 

2. I fear yon = fear for you. Shakespeare makes jTear, 
in the sense of to he anxious about, take a direct object. 

See m. ii. 29, and Y. 306 of this pla^. 3. Agitation, 

another blunder of Launcelot's for aviation, idea of. 

II. Scylla. In the Straits of Messina there was, accord- 
ing to the old Greek tradition, a dangerous rock called 
Scylla on the Italian coast ; and on the opposite coast of 
Sicily there was a whirlpool called Charyoais, In certain 
states of the wind, the sailor who kept away from the one, 
fell into the other; and hence the Latin line: 'Incidit in 
Scyllam qui vult vitare Chary bdim.' (He falls into Scylla 
who desires to avoid Charybdis. ) 

25. Are ont have fallen out. or quarrelled. Cf. Julias 

Caisar (L L 17) : * Be not out with me.' ^39. Qnarrelling 

witii occasion, quibbling on every opportunity. 47. 

Discretion, the power of separating this ^om that. From 

Lat. discemoj I divide (mental things). ^50. A many. 

Shakespeare uses both the and a mm twxjw^. ^1. CSwrxft- 
&mtu (lU. i. ) : 

' 2Vis mutable, rank-aowafc©^ mauv , ^ 

Let them regard m© aal ^o \tfAT»aW**^* 
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And JTin^ John (IT. iL) : ^ Told of a many thousand war- 
like French.' And we also find a many followed bv of, as 
* A many of your horsemen ' {Henry V.. lY. vii) Dr. Ab- 
bott, sect. 87, says : ' A was frequently inserted before a 
numeral adjective, for the purpose of indicating that the 
objects enumerated are regarded collectively as ontJ And 
ho quotes, 'this three mue;' 'an ei^ht da^ after these 

saymgs ' (Luke, ix. 28). ^51. Gamiflh'd like him, ftir- 

nished with words and ideas like his. ^52. Dety the 

matter, set the meaning at defiance. Co. S. ^59. MMa 

it, be tnoron^hly in earnest about living an upright life. 

61. Pawn'a. staked, to make up the difference. 

66. Of me, m me. — -69. Stomach, inclination. 72. 

m set you forth, describe or praise you fully. 

ACT FOURTH. 

Scene 1. 

5. TTncapable. Un is the English ; in the Latin negative 
prefix. But Shakespeare has unjirm ; unposgiJbU ; uncur- 
able; unvincible, &c.; and, on the other hand, he writes 
incJuLritahU^; infartunate; incivil ; and iiigratefal (all of 
which, by the way, are right). The modern use is itself 
variable, for we say ungratejul aad ingratitude ; unequal 
and inequaliiy. 6. Exnpty from. This is the onl^ in- 
stance in Shakespeare where empty is followed by from. 

7. Qualify, modify, moderate. 

8. Obdurate^ with the accent on dur. 9. That, a repre- 
sentative particle for since. The French use que in the 
same way ; instead of repeating si^ quand, or some sucU^ 
conjunction, they insert qiie. 

13. Very would seem here to carry the meaning of uf- 
most. Dr. Schmidt says that very is * generally place * 
before substantives to indicate that they must be undc 
stood in their fhll and unrestricted sense.' 
so. Bemorae, pity or relentmg. T\i\*\&TaxiR\!L ^ 
usual meaning in Shakespeare. Ci. Kx-n^ J| 

JiJ.J: 'Tie tears of softremotse.' aa« ''W^iBt^l 

Co. s. \ 
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24. Looaef give up or release (whicli is a cognate of loott^ 
though it is not derived firom it, but firom Lat. relaxare, 

through the Fr. relaisser.) 26, Moiety, a portion. Low 

Lat. medietae, Fr. moitie. In nine passages Shakespeare 
uses it in the strict sense of one-half; and in seven pas- 
sages he employs it in the sense of a pm-tlon. 

39. Charter. "Venice was au independent republic, with 
a l)uke (Doge) at its head ; but perhaps Shakespeare 
thought tnat it, like some of the minor Italian and Gcr 
man states, held a charter from the Emperor of Germany. 
^43. Say=let us say or suppose. 

46. Baned, poisoned. 0. E. hana, destruction. We 

have the words henbane and rafs-bane. 47. A gaping 

pig, a pig's bead on the table, with a lemon in its mouth. 

5a Finn, sound, well-foimded. ^54. Lodged, settled. 

Cf. Borneo and Juliet (IL iii. ): * Where cares lodge, sleep 
will never He.*- — ^56. A losing suit, a suit in which 1 can 
gain nothing. 

58. Current, course. 61. Hates . . . kill. Aristotle's 

deikiition of hatred is * a desire for the non-existence of 
something which exists.'— 62, Oflbnoe = offence taken. 
—64. Question, discuss. 

66* Main flood, thG Jloiving ( = flood) of the mam sea. 

67, Question. Here the word is used as a noun. See 

below, line 161. 71. Fretten. The original meaning of 

fret in 0. E. is to eat (German fressen). So Shakespeare 
has : * Rust the hidden treasure frets.' And we have in 
Scripture the phrase, * a moth fretting a garment.' 

77. Judgment, sentence passed. 86. Parts, offices, 

functions. Shakespeare, as an actor himself, very fre 

quently uses parts in this sense. 98. Upon my power = 

upon my own authority. loa Determine, decide upon. 

108. Tainted, diseased. 

115. Whet, 0. E. hwettan, to sharpen. 121. Wit, 

sense. 125. Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher who is 

said to have first promulgated the doctrine of the transmi- 

^ gration of souls. 128. Who, huiged. Another instance 

of the nominatimis ptndtm. 
128. fl'owm'd, inhabited. Co. S. 
lag. Fleet==mt, 
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131. InfoBed in. But in line 127, Shakespeare nsea mfo. 
The fact is that the 0. £. m, like tho Latin, meant both in 
and into ; and in Lancashire it is still employed with the 

latter sense. 134. Of^d'st, givest annoyance to, or 

nurtest. 

i^. Gnreleii. a hybrid— as cure is Latin {cwrty care) and 

lessi&OD. Englisn suffix. Cureless = past cure. 14a. Gon^ 

duct, escort or guidance. Cf. Henry V. (I. ii.): 'Convey 

him with safe conduct.' 145. Sick, ill. The word side 

18 still used in America in this older and quite general 
sense 151. Fill up, fulfil 

153. Beverend estimation =s rererence and esteem. Ho 
impediment to let him lack, no hindrance to his receiving. 
CI. P. S. 161. Holds this question =- keeps this discus- 
sion before, 162. Kirongnly = thoroughly. Both forms 

were used indifferently in Shakespeare's time. We still 
have tho adjective tlwrough and the word ikoroughfart ; 

but Shakespeare has thi-ou^h-fare. 169. Danger comes 

from a Low Latin word domigerium or da7ig€riM,myXli:\& power 

cf inflicting damnum (loss or fine). 172. Mnst Portia 

had used the word in its ordinary loose meaning, as equal 
to ' tho only thing that will meet tho case is for him to be 
merciful ;' out Snylock takes it up in its most literal, 
hardest, and most a])soluto sense ; and out of this twist 
in interpretation naturally rises the beautiful speech of 
Portia— one of the finest specimens of sweet, flowingj and 

rhythmic eloquence in all literature. 173. Strain'd, 

constrained or restrained. 

175. Twice bless 'I, pouring forth a double blessing. 

181. Fear crf^ with an objective meaning. 

203. Trnth, honesty. The word truth is not confined bj 
Shakespeare to an attribute of a statement ; he applies it 
largely to persons. Cf. Henry VI. , Part IL (III. i.) : 

'In thy face I see 
The map of honor, truth, and loyalty.' 

206. Cnrh. . . of. Shako8peai^\i»aQi\5\^t^c,Q used this/ 
idiom. The other passage \a in Hearu IV ,, Pari I. V^X^V 

• He curbs himself even o^^t^^**^*^"*^ N 

When you come croaalaiamLBOox. 
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237. Hath fdll relation, is in every respect applicable. 
240. More elder. Shakespeare has both double com- 



paratives and double Buperlatives. He has more better, 
more bruver ; most worst, inost unkhidest, &c. 

246. On your charge, atyour o^Fn expense. 

257. UsOi oustom. Cf. Hamlet (III. iv. 168) : 

* ZTm alxnoBt can change the Btamp of nature.' 

264. Speak me fair = speak well of me. Cf. Twelfth 
Ifight |[ Y .) : * I bespake you fair.' And Shakespeare also 
turns fair into a yerb, in Sonnet cxxvii. 6 : 

' Fairing the foul with art*s false borrowed face.' 

-266. A love = lover = dear friend. See note on HI. 



iv. 7. — -267. Bepent, reffrot. CI. P. S. 270. With all 

my heart It lies in the English character to make these 
humorous remarks in the presence of death. Cf. the say- 
ings of Sir T. More at his execution. So, when Thomas 
Hood was dying of consumption and reduced almost to 
skin arid bone, a mustai'd poultice was put upon his feet, 
and he was heard to whisper : * There's very little meat for 
tiio mustard.' 316. Jn8t= exact. 

317. In the substance = in the gross weight. 320. Es" 

timation =» estimated weight. — -338. Alien, a foreigner. 

From Lat. aliemis, foreign: from aliuSf another. ^341. 

Contrive, p>lot. 343. Co^r, from the Greek k^pkinos. a 

basket, which gives two forms of the word, cojjln and cn^. 

^351. FormerlVja word used in legal documents for as 

aforesaid, 363. That = my life. 

367. Bender, mve, as in line 190. 370. The fine for 

one half = the hne which is' to be placed upon the half of 

his property. ;372. In uae, to employ it in my business, 

but as trust money, 380. Becant, revoke. Used also by 

Shakespeare in the sense of recaU, 

388. Ten more, to make up twelve jumnen, who, as Ben 
Jonson informs us, were, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 

jestingly called * godfathers-in-law.' 394. Setvea^^^^^^ 

=18 not atyour own disposal. 395. ^^Joi^^is^^a^ ^^ 

recompense, 
401. Cope, requite or pay for. ^Tom0.^.c€dr&>^^^^*=* 
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ba7. Cogs. : Cheap, a market ; as in London, Cheapgid$ 
(into which run mik Street, and opposite, Bread Street, 
where John Milton was bom) ; chop ^to exchange) ; chaffer 
(to bargain for) : chapman (a mercnant) ; horsercoper (a 
horse-dealer) : Clapping (having a market, as in Chipping 
Ongar and Chipping Norton) ; Kippen (the northern or 
Scotch form of chipping) ; hoping (the Danish form used 
as a suffix to numerous towns) ; Kiob'nhav'n (= Copen- 
nagen, the Merchant^ Haven.) The word is more generally 
used by Shakespeare in the sense of encounter (either in 

a friendly or in a hostile way). Witilial =with. But 

withal is always placed at the end of the sentence. ^410. 

Of force = inevitably. ^Attempt = press upon. Cf Win- 

tar's Tale (IV. ii.) : ^ He will never attempt us again.' 

434. An. An t/" is a pleonasm, like or «r« (or and ere be- 
ing two forms of the same word.) The meaning and force 
of an were probably weakened and partially forgotten, and 
so if was added. 

Scene 2. 

6. Advice, thought or deliberation. See I. i. 138. 15. 

Old sweariiir, plentiful or hard. Cf. Merry Wives of TTmio- 
sor (I. iv. ) : MEere will be an old abusing of God's patience 
and the king's English.' * Old,' from meaning what one 
has known of old, has come to mean that which is most 
remarkable or extreme in one's experience ; as an old-fash- 
ioned winter is one that comes up to one's Blax>ngest idea 
of a severe winter. 

ACT FIFTH. 

Notice the intense quietness and social calm of this last 

' act and scene — ^which Shakespeare introduces as a contrast 

to the terrible anxiety and tragedy of the trial. The main 

subject of tho play is : Friendship t/ie hamumizer of life. 

Sbf lock's hAtreOj though it ruuaowwy ntS^Xilovk imaginar 

tjon, 23 reaUj- the foil andcoutTasttot):^^ c^TvXx^^sasicc?^. 

4' TroilntL the son of Priam and ^EL^cvx^^, ia^V^\«^5^ 

^^ CreBsidloT Cressida), a Groe^L. TYie^Xftx^^^^^'^- 
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known one in Shakespeare's time. A stock-plaT, called 
Troilus and Cre^sHd^ wnich Shakespeare took as the basis 
of his own, was well known upon the English stage ; and 
Chaucer had, in the 14th century, written a long poem on 
the same subject. 

7. Thisbe, a beautiful Babylonian lady, with whom Pyra- 
mus was in love. They a^eed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus ; but, on arriving there, Thisbe was terrified by the 
sight of a lioness that had just killed an ox. She fieu and 
left her cloak, which was stained with blood. When Prra- 
mus reached the place and found the cloak, he thought a 
wild beast had killed her ; and he made away with himself 
— an example which was followed by Thisbe. 

la Dido. An allusion to the desertion of the Queen of 

Carthage by ^neas. "Willow, the symbol of unhappy 

love. Cf. ktnr>j VL, PartllL ftn. iii.) : 

* r U wear the willow garland for his sake ;* 

and the beautiful song of Desdemona in the third scene of 

the fourth act of Ot/iello. 13. Medea, the daughter of 

^etes, king of Colchis, and afterwards the wife of Jason, 
whom she helped to seize the Golden Fleece, was a great 
enchantress, to renew the youth of iEson, the father of 
Jason, she boiled him in a caldron into which she had 

thrown magic herbs, and thus made him young agam. 

2^. Oat-niglLt yoXL = beat you at this game of ' In such a 
night.' 33. berxnit, alwavs spelt by Spenser and pre- 
vious writers ercwtife, from w. eremos, a desert. 48. Ex- 
pect = await. ^58. Patines (from Lht. patina, a plate), 

the name of the small gold or silver plate used for the 
bread in the Eucharist. 

6a Angel sings. This is an allusion to the Platonic doc- 
trine of * the music of the spheres.' 63. Vesture of de- 
cay = this body in which the soul is clothed here. 65. 

Diana, as the goddess of the moon. 69. Attentive = on 

the stretch. From Lat. tendo, I stretch. Cogs. : Tense^ 

tension; intend; contend, «fcc. 71. Unliandled= not aa 

yet under the hand of the tramet. 76. 'ttzoScSk^. ^^SXiv^ 

word, wbich ought to mean reciprocal, \v»& vJic^«^^^"^ 
loosely employed in English. A -vety w^vve^ \s^R»^E^^% ^^ 
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138 NOTES TO THE [act v. 

Sbftkespaara la amantm. And Mr. Diokena naei it la tlia 
Bamo enoneoni, but yeiy popular, Beam in the title of one 
of his noTBU, Our MntaalAimd. 

79. OrphBDl vw the bod of Ocagnia and Calliope. Ha 
liTod in Thrace at the period of the Aigoaauta, uid vrei 
the moBldBn in the ^r^ 

So. StocUdi = iiuensible. Cf. the phrase ' Btocka and 

atimee.' 83. Tht man. CC Jiliui Ciaar (L iL 3M), 

whcraCffiaar lalkHof tliat apBToCBBsius:' 

Al thou dwl. Anton; ; to lieua no mnaic.' 

E4, Spoilt = acts of spoliation.— 36, EreblU. Vznta 

Gi. Et^kii, doiknesa — the brother of Kighl, and name for 
" 9 gloomy space imdec the oanh, through which the 



acept ToIa(iTel7. ■ -lo 



Bpirits pass into Hades. 

98. Witboat T 
teiided ^ attende 
SeMud (tho moon) for the beautiful joutb £nd}-iDiau has 
beoQ the subject of maaf a poem — amoug olhere, one by 

John Koata. lao. Tucket, a eot of notes on a trumpet 

to announce an arriTal. 131, Ood lort <= dispose or ar 

laugo. Still used in this aonae in Scotland. 

135. In all MUM =^ in all reason. So also in xe taut. 
See Taming ef the 8hTra{Y. ii.) : 'And in no seuse is incct 

or umiabio.' 140. Breathing oODTtMy ^= courtesy of 

mere breath or words. 

I4S- Poey, motto. Contracted from pom ,• but, aocord- 

Ing m some, corrupted from Fr. peiufe, a thouKlit^ 153. 

BeapNtiTft bad respect for your oath. 159, 8ombhi3, 

paltTT, or, it may be itunttd, like icrvh or vnderao'jd. 

171. KBitsn = IB master of. 

173. Had =^ Tery angiy. Still used In this the O. E. 

Bense in the United States. 174. I wan iMit Soe note 

onn.vii.33. 195. Contain = retain. Ct Sonnet luvii. 

9: 'TThftt thy memorr cannot contwn.' 198 Mnoh na- 

rtaamahie. So Shatespeare has much firgetfal, muti 
f^aiiOf, miicAManct,muchi<rrry.,ka. '7) WlWik^ -ilo( muc* 
"s^iie/ trrt we cannot say mut^ hrIiU, »» S^L^ea^™^ 
docs. aom Tw-nt^ri ^mttf hMe^tBH\eftiaa^a,gy;aa)«i,S 
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on itmcK unreasonable. 2oi. Held as a ceremony s= as a 

sacred thing. Only here used by Shakespeare in this sense. 
?oo. Did uphold = saved. 21a. Shame in the sub- 
jective, and courtesy (s the demands of courtesy) in 
the objective sense. 

225. Enforced = forced upon me. 234. Wealth = 

well-bein^, and probably pronounced weelth ; but the asso- 
ciation with health has altered the pronunciation along 
with the meaning. Cf the Prayer-book : ' In all time of 
our wealth ;' and in the prayer for the Queen: ' Grant her 
in health and wealth (= in all internal and external cir- 
cumstances of good) long to live.' 238. Advisedly = 

with knowledge or deliberately. 

248. Set forth = set out. -^—254 Suddenly = unex- 

Sectedly. — -260. Living = the means of living. 270. 
atisfied ... at full = fully informed of the course of 
thesA eTrents 

272-3. Charpreus . . . upon inter'gatorieo, and answer 
all thifl^ fa^'thfnlly, arelegal phrases taken ftx>m the prac- 
tice of the Court of Queen's Bench. 274, Pear = be 

anxious about. 



French Course 

BT PbOFBSSOR JBAN GuSTAYB KUBTBIii. 

A Child's Illustrated First Book in French* 

168 pages. 12mo. 

An Elementary French Grammar. 840 pages. 12ino. 

An Analytical and Practical French Grammar. 

524 pages. 12mo. 

A Key to the Eng^lish Exercises in the Analjrtical 

and Practical French Grammar. 12mo. (For Teachers only.) 

A CoUeeiate Course in the French Lan^uag^ ; 

comprmniBr a complete Grammar, the whole being a com- 
pilation of the Principles of the French Language, arranged 
and prepared for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
legiate institutions. 559 pages, liimo, 

A Key to the Enj^lish Exercises contained in 

Part Second of a Collegiate Course in the French Language. 
12mo. (For teachers only.) 

An Analytical French Reader; with English Ex- 
ercises for Trane^tion and Oral Exercises for Practice in 
Speaking: Notes and Vocabulary. In two parts. Part I.— 
Fables, Anecdotes and Short Stories. Part II.— Selections 
from the best Modem Writers. 1 vol . , 12mo. 369 pages. 



Grammaire Francaise Moderne, Theorique» 

Analytique et Pratique. Grammaire particulierement des- 
tinee a Tusage des Ecoles Americaines. Preparee et arrangee 
f d'apres les mellleurs ouvrages modemes, par Victor Ai> 
YEROKAT, Prof esseur de Langue Francaise. 1 vol. , 3U6 pages. 
12mo, cloth. 

Keetds'* French Course^ in whole or in part, are in use in the United 
Qtes Military Academy, West Point; United States Naval School, 
nnapolia; Tale CoUege, Amherst (JoUege, Bowdoin College^ and in 
jwly all the Colleges ikuty West, and Soutfi. Itv llv* lioa,\aK.<^\v>wMy»> 
^aliimonmoh Moola and nearly cOl the H^gK Hchw^ sLS^^^^^^SS^ 
^^J^^rencAisktught, Also in TM^ <^ ii^ Vt^a^V^^''''''^ 
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A Treatise oh Physiology and Hygiene. 



tl laetltalloDi trnl tbe General Resder. B; Jobeph C. r- 
UiiTCiusoK, S.J)., PretldeDt ol llie Kew Tork Pubologiral So- k 
clet;i Vlc&'Preildenl of the Sew Toik Aoadcmj of Uedictaej 
Bargeonto theBroofclrn CItj HoEpiW ; end Isle PresideDtof ihs ' 
Medical Society of I ho Slate of NewYoik. FnljIIIuttnted with j 
DHmeroDi elegant Sngravliigg. llmo. SQOpRges. j 

1. Jfl( Flanof the Woril Is tn prescol Itie Icadlne (Sets tnd pHo. 
elploe of buman PhfeioEuKf and HyEieuv tn l>Dt!:ii*ee » c)en- and con- 
cIm m to be readily comprehended by peplli In ecbcxilii and collegea, u r 
iiellas byceneral resd«ri< not (omHiar with the *ub]ec(. S. T7I« ^SfvJf il 
la (ei-ae and^coDclse, yet InteLliclblo and clear; and all nwlefa tecbnlcat- < 
llies have be«a avoided. 3. T/u Range of StiUtcte Tr'attd Includea I 
Ihoae on which It la believed all persons shonld be Informed, and tbat ' 
■re proper In a work of this claig. 4. TAe SuJjfecf-matirr Is broacht nn i 
to cTale. and InclndeB the leenlta of the moat valnable of recent ro- , 
■esrchee. (Teltber aut^ecl^PbyaiolDin' or HvgieBe— hia been elabor- ' i 
Eiled at tbe eipenae of tbe other, bnt each rather haa been accotded it* ' 
due weliifhE, consideration, and space^ D. Tke E^ffravinfft are numer- 
tniB. of grral artlalic merit, and are far superior to those In any other 

iboiviJiR the VlMura In Position, the other, the CTttnilatSin oi the ' 
Blood, a, ThtSmeat the work will comm.'nd Itself to teachera. It 1 
^nitnlns abontaoD pagea, andean tberefore be caeily completed In one I 



-jmendei It isaccnrate, freefroi 

aiid Judicious in tbe practica' - - ' - 



w Bchool'bookB c 
^ded. It is ac 
1 tbe practical a 
e eicillent."— i 



"This book Is — 

■rblch can ba nncondUioDally 
[leedless te('^ ' " — --"■■"' 
Byelenic Ic 

uii at ci 

"Its matter Is Jndlclondr eclected, Incldly presented. attncUvely 
treated, and pointedly 111 nairated by memorable facts: and, aa to the 
l>lntcfl Hnd dlai^rams, they are not only clear and Intel! l^hle to bq^tai- 
ucra. but beautiful fpedmena of engraving. I do not see tbat any 
heller preaenlallon or the suhjeciof physloliigy coold be cl yen within 
Ihe ume compaaa.^^'-Prof, JVahn Ordroniinxt Profeasor of 
PhyaloIOKr <n the Valrnrdty or Vermont, knd alaa la 
EA<^ Xallonal Medical College, WsablHgloB, D. C. 

m thtit ttOjeelt yU pubtidud. 
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A Text-Book on Rhetoric: 

smenting the development of the Science with Ex- 
bustive Practice in Composition. A Ck>urse of Prac- 
sal Lessons adapted for use in High Schools and 
cademies and in the Lower Classes of Colleges. By 
EiAiNEBD Kellogg, A.M., Professor of the English 
mgoage and Literature m the Brooklyn Collegiate 
id Polytechnic Listitute, and one of the authors of 
eed & Kellogg's "Graded Lessons in English," and 
Higher Lessons in English^" etc. 270 pages^ 12mo, 
tractively bound in cloth. 

preparinsT this work upon Rhetoric, the aiithor*8 aita has been to 
practical text-book for High Schools, Academies, and the lower 
of Colleges, based upon the science rather than an exhaostive 
upon the science itself. 

B work has grown up out of the belief that the rhetoric which 
il needs is not that which lodges finally in the memory, but that 
las worked its way down into his tongue and fingers, enabliD<f 
speak and write the better for having studied it. The author be- 
lat the aim of the study should be to put the pupil in possession 
t, and that this can be done not by forcing the science into him 
I eye and ear, but by drawing it out of him, in products, through 
and pen. Hence, lul explanations of principles are followed by 
ive practice in Composition— to this everytning is made trib<i- 

len, therefore, under the head of Invention, the author is leading 
lil up through the construction of senteDces and paragraphs, 
1 the analyses of subjects and the preparing of frameworks, to 
in^ of the thought for themes ; when, under the head of Style, 
imiliarizing the pupil with its grand, cardinal qualities; and 
nder the head of Productions, he divides discourse into oral 
irritten prose, and poetry, and these into their subdivisions, giv- 
requisites and functions of each — he is aiming in it all to keep 
the fact that the pupil is to acquire an art, and that to attain 
must put into almost endless practice with iiis pen what he has 
from the study of the theory. 

siiLooG^s Rhbtoric is evidently the fruit of scholarship and 
perience. Nothing is sacrificed to show; the book is intended for 
a the abundance of examples, together with the explicit and 
^ered dlrectiona for pracUce \ipow \.\veai^^'^ t^w^^^^ss^fc wnss. ^^. 
' merita in the eyes of the tYvoTO\i^\.^«ji5wst:^— ^Tt«<l. ^jp^^*^ 
k, .Jolins HopklAft UttlvtiX^Vt^y, ^%YVV^ss^ox«»^"»**^- 

'ished by ClKRK 5t \NKmv.\i,'^«*^^^^^ 




A Text-Book on English Lite 

mth copious extracts from the leading aai 
and AmericaQ. With fall Instrnctio 
Method in which these are to be etudi 
tor use in Colleges, High Bchoola, Acade 
Bhainebd Kexloog, A.M., Professor o 
Language and Literature in the Brook! 
and Poly teclmic Institate, Aathor of a " 
Rhetoric," and one of the Authors of Ret 
" Qraded Lossona in English," and " U 
in English." Handeomely printed. 12d 
to Uie fullowina Periods : 



Period I.— BGfuro the Normaa Conquest, 61 
" -"le Conquest to CUauoer'a death, H — ■ 



11- — f Tom uuj i_HjaqutuE vi ^uuuut^r a aeuui, iudo-L' 
—From Chauoei'e death to Elizabeth, 1UU-1S5B. 
Ellzabeth'8 reign, 1558-1603. Period v.— From "■ 
to the Rsatoranon, 1603-1660. Period VI.-Kro 
to Sirift'B death, 1(160-1745. Period VII.— Froi 
the Frenoh Bevolutfon, 1745-1760. Period 
Prench RevOlutlOD, 1789, onwardB- 

Each Period la preoefled by a Leaaon conlali 
aurnh of the great hlstorioal events that have ha 
do In sbaplnir or In coloring- the literature of that 

Extracts, as many and as ample as the limits 
would allow, bare been mode from the pnnctpal 
Period. Such are selected as contain the charar- 
their authors, both In thought and exprcsalon, . 
these extracts have ever seen the light tn books 
none of tbom have been woro threadbare by us 
tbelr freshness by the pupil's familiarity with the: 
readers. 

It teaches the pupil how the selections are 
BolloitioK and ezaonn^r his Judsment at every s< 
whioh leads from the author's diction up tbroui 



thought to the author himself, and In many othe: 
the pupil on the best possible footing with the 
acquaintance It la his bualness, as well as bis pleas 
Short esttmatcs of the leading authors, ma< 
English and American critics, have been Inserted 
ooatmnporary with us. 

Z&a autoor has endeavored to ma^Q «. oMK 
*9n*e text-book: one tliat wouid w> eaieate 'C 
TO woulakaowaai e njoy good Mtair^toig- 

Clark dt MAYNARD,PubV\s,Vvm^i' 



